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THE WEEK. 


—_+ 


THE progress of the Home Rule Bill 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: in Committee has been exceedingly 
AT HOME. slow during the week. The Opposi- 
tion have continued to obstruct the 
measure by all the means at their command, and they 
have, unfortunately, found an unwilling ally in the 
Chairman of Committees, who has not yet assumed 
that authoritative position in which alone he can pre- 
vent irrelevant discussions and sheer waste of time. 
Mr. Balfour has hardly attempted to conceal the fact 
that he regards the debate as a farce; and he has 
done much during the past fortnight, by his per- 
tinacious flippancy, to injure Parliament itself in the 
eyes of the world. But the chief share of the fight- 
ing against the Bill has fallen to the lot of Mr. 
Chamberlain. That gentleman has missed no oppor- 
tunity of importing as much rancour and bitterness 
into the debate as possible, and he has shown an 
almost marvellous facility in turning his back upon 
all his old professions, even including those which he 
has made within a comparatively recent period. 
Happily he has found more than his match in Mr. 
Gladstone, who has managed the debates, night after 
night, with the buoyant energy of a young man. 
Happily, too, the Liberal members have been faithful 
to their duty, and in every division the Government 
have had at least their normal majority. Nothing, 
indeed, is more remarkable than the steadiness with 
which all sections of the Ministerialists have clung to 
their posts. 


IN order to gauge the extent to which obstruction 
is being carried by the present Opposition, it is 
interesting to compare the time spent in Committee 
on the Home Rule Bill with the longest of past con- 
flicts in Committee. The first two clauses of the 
Government of Ireland Bill contained seven lines. 
They have only been passed after thirteen parliament- 
ary days in Committee. Such a record is, so far as 
we know, absolutely without precedent in our own 
or any other Parliament. The Czech deputies who 
prevented progress by their turmoil at Prague were 
ruder, but not in any way more outrageous, obstruc- 
tionists than Mr. Chamberlain. Our ancestors never 
stood such nonsense. TheCatholic Emancipation Bill 
was read a second time on the 17th March, committeed 
on the 23rd, and read a third time on the 30th. The 
Reform Bill of 1832, though Mr. Croker was not 
without accomplishments as an obstructionist, took 
just twenty-two days in Committee. The Irish 
Church Disestablishment Bill occupied eleven days 
in Committee. The Land Purchase Bill of 1891, 





though it contained a mass of complicated detail, 
and was certainly not discussed too briefly, took 
twenty-one days. Up till now, so far as we know, 
the longest fight in Committee was over the Irish 
Land Bill of 1881, which took thirty-eight parlia- 
mentary days, and was not sent up to the House of 
Lords till the 29th of July. But that was a Bill of 
detail. The amendments hitherto proposed to the 
Home Rule Bill have almost all raised questions of 
principle, which were decided by the second reading. 





WE have reason to believe that among the mass 
of Liberal members, the proposal which finds most 
favour is that under these exceptional circumstances 
the House should sit, if necessary, to the end of 
September in order to complete a fair legislative 
programme. The strain would be willingly borne 
if they had the consolation of punishing their 
opponents for the obstruction of the spring months. 





THREE portentous' speeches against Home Rule 
were made out of Parliament on Wednesday. Mr. 
Balfour spoke at Manchester, Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham, and Lord Randolph Churchill at Read- 
ing. There was nothing new in any of the speeches. 
Declarations that the country is now with them, 
that the electors are burning with a desire for 
another General Election, that the Ministry is 
doomed, and so forth, alternated with that crude 
abuse of Mr. Gladstone which is, after all, the chief 
stock-in-trade of the Opposition. There is no need 
to answer such speeches. It will be sufficient to 
quote a passage or two from one of them—that of 
Lord Randolph Churchill—in order to show the 
depths of intemperate folly to which the leaders of 
the Opposition have fallen :— 


“Through the period of Opposition Mr. Gladstone resorted 
to the most pernicious and mischievous policy. He stooped to 
the most malicious accusations and the falsest charges against 
his opponents. He shrank from nothing to disorganise all their 
forces at home and abroad, and to stir up political and social 
disorder. In every case of disorder or crime which arose in 
Ireland Mr. Gladstone defended the guilty in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone had always allowed the 
attractions of power to over-ride the interests of the country. 
For power, uninterrupted and accumulated, he had sacrificed 
everything—principle, honour, old friends, and the great pillars 
of our political and social stability.” 


Bedlam itself would reject these ravings of a dis- 
ordered intellect with disgust; yet of such stuff is 


the oratory of the Tory party nowadays com- 
pounded. 





WE have spoken elsewhere of the grave mistake 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury and the other 
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dignitaries of the English Church are making in their 
mode of opposing the Welsh Suspensory Bill. If 
there were a single statesman among them, he would 
do his utmost to prevent his brethren from commit- 
ting the fundamental blunder of risking all their 
fortunes upon the fate of the weakest place in their 
defences. Whatever the Establishment may be in 
England, no fair-minded man will deny that it is 
a grievously unjust and indefensible thing in Wales; 
yet the whole purpose of the Bishops, not only at 
the Albert Hall meeting, but at the theatrical demon- 
stration in St. Paul's, was to convince the world 
that the Church in Wales and the Church in 
England are identical. If this is indeed the case, 
then so much the worse for the English Establish- 
ment. The Welsh Establishment is doomed. Not 
all the Bishops in Christendom can make wrong 
right; and the great wrong which the present state 
of things inflicts upon the people of Wales must be 
removed. If the English Establishment falls along 
with that in Wales, it will be due entirely to the 
mistaken policy of its leaders and champions. 


WE need not say that the attempt toidentify the 
cause of religion and of the Church with the political 
question of Disestablishment is, in our eyes, and in 
the eyes of most rational human beings, a monstrous 
and wicked absurdity. If the maintenance of religion 
depends upon the continuance of State-patronage, it 
is a pretty commentary upon the religious state of 
the people ; and if the Church of England is so poor 
a thing that it can only live in the air of political 
favouritism which it now breathes, it can hardly be 
worth preserving. This doctrine, preached by foolish 
prelates, happily does a monstrous injustice to the 
Church itself. Religion, we believe, will be advanced 
and the Church strengthened by the removal of the 
gilded fetters which in the eyes of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and his friends seem to be the only 
things really worth fighting for. It is much to be 
deplored that the mode in which these august and, 
we do not doubt, sincere personages are conducting 
their campaign should irresistibly remind the world 
of the fashion in which the brewers are fighting 
against a reform of the drink traffic. 





In the meantime, it is interesting to observe that 
those persons who profess to be fighting in the holy 
name of religion are slandering their antagonists 
with great freedom and lack of scruple. Dr. Benson 
professes to believe that Nonconformists wish to 
“forbid the Churchman to teach the Churchman’s 
son Churchmanship, or to pray with his lads out of 
a Common Prayer Book.” We should like to know 
what warrant the Archbishop has for this scan- 
dalously unjust accusation. The sons of the men 
who were willing to sacrifice everything, life included, 
for the sake of religious freedom, and who to-day, 
for the same reason, stand steadfastly apart 
from all participation in those dignities, emolu- 
ments, and social privileges which are reserved 
for Churchmen, and of which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury enjoys at least his fair share, are the 
last men in the world against whom this charge can 
truthfully be brought. But slander is, it seems, to 
be a favourite weapon with the so called Church 
defenders. “ Never,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
“have the enemies of the Church been so little 
respectable as now. They desire no reform; they 
have no regard for religious enterprise. They are 
envious when they are not anti-Christian, and pirati- 
cal when they are openly irreligious.” Stuff of this 
kind must do greater injury to the cause of the 
Establishment than all the publications of the 
Liberation Society put together. 


THE Government measure for the equalisation of 
rates in London justifies the forecast we published a 
fortnight ago. It is based on an extension of the 





principle of contributions to a common fund which 
has already served in some degree to remedy the 
inequalities of the London poor rate. Tle common 
fund in this case is to be administered by the London 
County Council, and its amount to be equal to that 
which would be raised by a general rate of 6d. 
in the £. Payments to it, however, are to be made 
by the parishes according to their respective rateable 
values, and grants from it are to be made to the 
sanitary authorities according to the population of 
their respective districts. These grants are to be 
applied in the first place for sanitary purposes under 
the Public Health Act, 1891, while any balance is to 
be expended successively in relief of the local rates 
for lighting and for streets. The Bill involves a 
further important step towards the unification of 
London, and it is to be hoped that Mr. H. H. Fowler, 
with whose name it is primarily connected, will be 
able to redeem the promise of the Government to 
carry it through. But that depends chiefly on the 
temper of the Opposition. 


Ir is difficult to please some persons. Mr. Bryce 
was present last week at the dinner of the Anglo- 
Armenian Association (of which he was for many 
years the President) and made a speech in which he 
expressed his opinion that the Armenians were the 
most intelligent of the peoples of Asia Minor, and 
that they had the highest claim to the sympathies 
of Englishmen. For stating these facts, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, a newly-elected Tory member, has thought 
fit to call the Chancellor of the Duchy to account in 
the House of Commons. We wonder what statement 
of fact, however notorious or innocent it might be, 
would not have furnished a peg on which to enable 
Mr. Bowles to air his knowledge of political affairs. 
When he has learned something of the East he will 
hardly be in such a hurry to cross-examine Mr. 
Bryce. 


Str CoURTENAY BoyLe has been appointed Per- 
manent Secretary of the Board of Trade in place of 
Sir Henry Calcraft. We think, as we said last week, 
that this great department of the State would have 
gained much in the eyes of the world if the man 
whose connection with it is universally recognised as 
a distinct national advantage—we mean Mr. Giffen 
—had succeeded Sir Henry Calcraft. We are glad 
to know, however, that Mr. Giffen’s ability and 
knowledge have been recently recognised by Mr. 
Mundella. In February last a new office of the 
Board of Trade was created, and Mr. Giffen 
was made Comptroller-General of the Commer- 
cial, Statistical, and Labour Departments, with 
a largely increased salary. In this capacity, not 
only has he to organise and control the new Labour 
branch, and develop its many spheres of usefulness, 
but he has to study and advance those great com- 
mercial and statistical questions of which he is so 
capable a judge, and which he has made pre-emi- 
nently his own. In the post he now has Mr. Giffen’s 
economic experience, his literary powers, and his 
capacity of dealing with and explaining figures have 
full scope, whilst he is not trammelled by a mass of 
administrative details extending over a wide range 
of subjects which would interfere with his study of 
the great questions usually associated with his 
name. 





THe Labour Gazette, which we owe to Mr. 
Mundella and Mr. Giffen, has made its first appear- 
ance this week, and promises to fulfil admirably the 
object for which it has been established. No such 
newspaper is published in any other country in the 
world, and it is certainly not a small thing for those 
interested in labour questions that they should have 
at their command an organ so trustworthy and well 
informed as this. 

PrerRHAPS the most notable event of the week has 
been, not the continuance of the banking crisis in 
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Australia, or the proceedings in Parliament, but the 
breaking-up of the long drought from which we have 
suffered ever since the beginning of March. A week 
ago the prospect for British agriculture was gloomy 
in the extreme. The brilliant sunshine and the 
absence of rain had caused the crops to be many 
weeks in advance of the season ; but everything was 
languishing for want of moisture. The grass had 
almost disappeared, and hay and fodder had risen to 
famine prices. Happily, on Monday the first signs 
of the long-desired change became apparent, and 
since then rain has fallen in most parts of England 
in heavy showers, though as yet the rainfall is still 
far below the average. 





THE progress of the Behring Sea 
ABROAD. Arbitration proceedings at Paris ren- 
ders it desirable to remind our readers 
of the history of the controversy, which has been 
going on for seven years, respecting the rights of 
British sealers to prosecute their calling in that part 
of the Pacific Ocean called Behring Sea. While there 
engaged in this pursuit in the summer of 1886, certain 
British vessels were seized, under orders from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Great Britain protested 
against this high-handed act, and a long diplomatic 
correspondence ensued, which resulted in an agree- 
ment to submit the questions in dispute to arbitra- 
tion. The grounds upon which the United States 
sought to justify their action were that they had 
derived in the purchase of Alaska from Russia juris- 
diction over the whole of the eastern portion of 
Behring Sea, which was in effect a mare clausum. 
Upon this contention they mainly relied until a com- 
paratively short time ago, when, realising apparently 
the overwhelming force of the argument brought 
against this preposterous claim, and the impossibility 
of establishing it, they gradually gave to it less and 
less prominence, at the same time setting up a new 
and totally distinct claim of property in the seals 
themselves. This pretension is based upon the fact 
that these marine animals frequent for a portion of 
each year the Pribyloff Islands in Behring Sea, the 
property of the United States. 





It is to this point that the counsel for the United 
States before the tribunal have been devoting them- 
selves for the past six weeks, to the almost total 
exclusion of their original contention of territorial 
dominion over the waters of Behring Sea. The 
position of Her Majesty’s Government, which is 
being stated with great force by Sir Charles Russell, 
is that all persons are equally free to go and come 
and fish at will upon the high seas; that neither by 
purchase from Russia, nor in any other way, could 
the United States acquire any exclusive rights in free- 
swimming animals in the ocean. Great Britain 
has, however, expressed her readiness to join with 
the United States in the framing and enforce- 
ment of regulations with the object of preserving 
the fur seal species from undue depletion. Such 
regulations, to be effective, must of course operate 
not only upon the sea, but also upon the United 
States’ islands, where many thousands of seals are 
killed annually. Now it is here, as is clearly shown 
by Professor Elliot's report—published this week in 
spite of considerable reluctance on the part of the 
United States Government—that the root of the 
mischief really lies; and unless some protective 
measures be speedily adopted, in a few years’ time 
there will be no fur seals at all. The United States, 
however, will not agree to this eminently fair 
proposal. They refuse to submit to any interference 
with their methods on the islands, while calling for 
not merely regulation, but absolute prohibition 
of all sealing on the ocean which is commen 
to all. This position indicates a greater interest 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 





in the maintenance of the valuable monopoly 
they enjoy upon the islands than in the preservation 
of the race of seals for (to use their own phrase) “ the 
benefit of mankind.” The two Powers not being 
able to agree as to the regulations at sea, the 
tribunal is now charged with the duty of establish- 
ing such as will serve the purpose desired, with, no 
doubt, due consideration for the interests of the 
various Powers concerned. While the United States 
and Great Britain are the parties to this convention, 
every maritime nation will be affected by the result. 
The decision of the tribunal of arbitration is awaited 
with much interest as settling for ever a fruitful and 
long-continued source of dispute. 


FRANCE this week has seen a series of small 
eruptions of that colonial enthusiasm to which 
all continental nations are subject at times, and 
which Germany and Italy in particular have such 
excellent reason to repent of. The feeling has had no 
practical outcome—neither the Senate nor the 
Chamber can apparently make up their minds 
whether there shall be a separate Ministry for the 
Colonies—but there has been a fresh, but wholly un- 
practical, reassertion of French claims to interference 
in Egypt by the Minister of Foreign Affairs; and 
this may mean more friction with us elsewhere. His 
reference to Madagascar at the same time indicates 
that the Government intends to assert its Pro- 
tectorate there more vigorously; and as French- 
men, whatever their theological views at home, are 
always ardent Catholics abroad, it is possible that 
this may mean fresh trouble for the English Pro- 
testant missionaries who have played so large a part. 
in the history of the island. Moreover, General 
Dodds, returning in triumph from Dahomey, has 
been received by part of the Radical and Reaction- 
ary press in a manner which has suggested to scoffers 
that he is the destined successor to General Bou- 
langer. This “epidemic of Doddism” (to quote the 
Temps) is rather hard on a gallant and successful 
officer ; especially when it finds vent in ingenious 
theories as to why he has not been received by the 
President. And the pending complications with 
Siam may only act as fresh fuel to the Chauvinist 
flame. 





THE growing zeal for the due observance of 
Sunday on the Continent has taken a curious form 
in Belgium. To-day the Post Office of that country 
will issue a ten-centime stamp with a small label 
attached, which may be torn off at pleasure, bearing 
the legend in French and Flemish, “Not to be 
delivered on Sunday.” Collectors may be glad to 
know that the stamp bears the effigy of the King, 
and that its colour is between that of a salmon and 
that of a ripe gooseberry. Supporters of the move- 
ment for the better observance of the day of rest 
will, it is expected, henceforth post as many letters 
as possible on Saturdays. An opponent, however, 
has devised a caricature of the stamp—black, with 
the head of the Postmaster-General—with which a 
counter demonstration is to be made. The result 
will deserve to rank as a new and ingenious appli- 
cation of that popular vote, miscalled referendum, for 
which Belgium has already acquired some reputation. 





THE curious letter from Prince Albert of Prussia 
to an unknown confidant, which the leading organ of 
the Social Democratic party in Germany has been 
enabled by some mysterious means to publish, is very 
possibly only an electoral manceuvre. At any rate, 
it expresses a widespread desire rather than a 
probable event. The situation is so confused and 
the dangers so manifold that it is not surpris- 
ing that a better tactician should be sought 
than Count Caprivi has yet proved _ him- 
self. But the reconciliation of Prince Bis- 
marck and the Emperor is as nearly impossible 
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as any political event can be; and its permanence 
when effected is even less possible. But hardly 
any other means could give life to the new coalition 
of the real supporters of the Military Bills—the 
Independent Conservatives, the National Liberals, 
and the Secessionist Radicals—which seems fore- 
shadowed in the appeal of seventeen prominent 
financial houses in Berlin for subscriptions in support 
of the election expenses of the latter party. The 
Emperor's renewed insistence on the necessity of 
the Bills at the inauguration of his grandfather's 
monument at Gérlitz on Thursday, though couched 
this time in temperate language, will certainly not 
avail to do so. 


Tue fact is that, excepting these three groups 
—numbering in the late Reichstag about 85— 
the supporters of the Bills are all primarily sup- 
porters of something else. The Conservative mani- 
festo, for instance, treats the scheme, as it were, 
parenthetically, and demands that the expense 
shall be met by fresh Imperial taxation which 
must not burden the poor or the middle classes. 
This, we presume, involves the stock Protection- 
ist fallacy that you can secure that taxation 
shall fall on the “foreigner” and the “ middle- 
man,’ the latter of whom, in this case, is, of course, 
to the Conservative imagination a Jew. This inter- 
pretation is supported by an emphatic denunciation 
of commercial treaties and an insistence on the 
formal recognition of the “ Christian view of the 
world.” But the latter, doubtless, refers in the main 
to the question of religious teaching in elementary 
schools, in defiance of all differences of creed, which 
produced a storm in Prussia last year, before which 
the Emperor gave way. The “ Agrarian League” 
has issued a manifesto of its own demanding Pro- 
tection for agriculture and bimetallism; while the 
Christian Socialist Anti-Semites demand the rein- 
troduction of trade guilds ; and Herr Ahlwardt is not 
in prison, but is agitating with undiminished vigour. 
Well may the organ of the Independent Conserva- 
tives complain that people do not care to enter a 
House where the company is so mixed as it was in 
the last Reichstag. Prince Bismarck’s organ has 
added a fresh element of confusion by attacking the 
military scheme because it weakens the army by limit- 
ing the service to two years, demanding Protection for 
German industry first of all, and insisting that the 
duty of the new Reichstag will be to maintain its 
constitutional position against the Emperor. How 
long would the Prince maintain this view were he 
recalled to power ? 





Tue section of advanced Liberals led by Herr 
Richter claims to have secured the adhesion of the 
Liberal organisations in four-fifths of the constitu- 
encies in which they exist. On the other hand, its 
fusion with the South German People’s Party, which 
is Catholic, and much less Individualistic in its 
tendencies, seems improbable; and friction seems to 
have begun with the Chauvinist section, from which, 
by the way, the support of Theodor Mommsen takes 
off most of its Liberalism. The Social Democrats 
have already announced candidates in 125 con- 
stituencies, while the “ Independent Socialists” and 
Anarchists propose to devote their whole energies to 
the disturbance of Social Democratic meetings. But, 
although all the Extremists are coming to the front, 
the excitement so far is said to be much less than in 
1887. Still, the manufacture of war rumours has 
begun, and a telegram reporting French military 
preparations has been received with indignant com- 
ment by the Liberal press. 


THE inauguration of the monument at Buda 
Pesth to the Honved troops who fell in the Hun- 
garian struggle for independence is fixed for to- 
morrow, and will probably be the occasion of a great 
demonstration and some political trouble. Last 





autumn the question as to the mode of conducting 
it provoked a Ministerial crisis. Now it has been 
thought necessary to prevent officers of the Honveds 
from attending in uniform ; and the question as to 
whether the Chamber should be present en iasse or 
be represented by a deputation has caused a further 
split among the extreme Nationalists. That matters 
are no worse is probably due to Kossuth, who has 
written a letter urging the party to support the 
Ministry in its proposed legislation and so secure 
civil marriage and religious toleration, the absence 
of which, he says, is a national disgrace. The Dual 
Monarchy has fresh troubles, too, in Bohemia, where 
the application of the “Compromise” has broken 
down owing to unparalleled obstruction by the 
Young Czechs, and the Session has been summarily 
closed. 


THE Spanish Ministry was just in time to 
secure the postponement of the municipal elections 
after the Cortes had sat for fifty-eight hours con- 
tinuously in consequence of the unexampled obstruc- 
tion of the Republicans. The result has somewhat 
disorganised the latter, who have decided, by a very 
small majority, to abstain from further attendance. 
The same course is to be followed in the municipal 
councils. This, however, leaves Sefor Sagasta a free 
hand in dealing with his plans of reform, which have 
the support of all the Monarchist parties and of the 
Possibilist Republicans under Serfior Castelar, and the 
Ministerial press speaks hopefully of the passage of 
the Budget and the new law on municipal elections 
before the adjournment in July. The popular 
excitement does not as yet appear to threaten 
serious results. The Portuguese Cortes have re- 
opened, and the financial situation seems brighter. 


THE situation in Greece seems distinctly more 
hopeful. The new Cabinet seems to be unexpectedly 
strong in financiers—though, of course, one cannot 
say what their ability may be worth; it contains 
M. Rhallis, who, if he is an ardent Chauvinist, at 
least is less ardent than M. Deliyannis, and has 
a distinct party of his own; and it is full of 
promises as to the punctual payment of the interest 
on the existing loans. Whether, however, Greece 
can reduce her overgrown and superfluous army and 
get rid of the “spoils system” in the Civil Service 
without a revolution is very doubtful indeed. Still, 
the new Ministry affords an opportunity for a fresh 
departure in Greek party politics. It is irritating for 
the friends of Greece to turn their gaze to its per- 
sistent rival, Bulgaria, to the enthusiastic reception 
of the Prince and his bride, the harmonious proceed- 
ings of the Great Sobranjé, the resignation, with 
barely a note of protest, of the religious restriction 
which, in backward nations, is considered an essential 
part of the national life. But it is at least satis- 
factory that the peace of the Balkan States is in no 
immediate danger. 





THE decision of the United States Supreme Court 
that the Chinese Exclusion Act of last year is consti- 
tutional removes any legal difficulty in the way of 
the deportation of the Chinese population, but is 
not likely to have any practical result except, 
perhaps, as regards the criminal section of them. 
The question was decided (in substance) in the same 
way in 1889, on a previous Act extended last year. 
All upregistered Chinese may now be deported 
to China—that is to say, about 96,000 of the 
whole 100,000 in the United States; but even 
the American Treasury can hardly support the 
cost, and the Chinese authorities could easily re- 
taliate in kind. Moreover, both on the Pacific slope 
and elsewhere in the West, Chinese cheap labour 
can hardly be dispensed with at once. As it is, 
the visitors to the World’s Fair are still assured 
of receiving their clean linen with promptitude and 
despatch. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY's Romanes Lec- 
LITERATURE, ture at Oxford on Thursday affords 
SCIENCE, etc, another instance of the reaction 
from evolutionist optimism. Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, as he has often said before, that 
Nature is not only non-moral, but often anti-moral; 
that the “survival of the fittest” in the sense in 
which biologists use the phrase is often distinctly 
opposed to ethical aims, since the “fittest” may be 
either the degraded organism which crowds out 
higher species, or the beast of prey which devours 
them ; and that, though moral good may have arisen 
out of the “cosmic process” —-other wise called the pro- 
cess of evolution—so also hasmoral evil,and there isno 
reason in the nature of things why one is preferable 
to the other. Now, this rather misses the assump- 
tions on which the Spencerian theory depends. Mr. 
Spencer assumes a progressive adjustment to more 
and more complicated conditions, and holds that the 
test of goodness is promotion of this adjustment. 
The anti-moral tendencies in man not being strong 
enough to triumph permanently over the orderly 
system of society evoked by the cosmic process, they 
must be eliminated as not fitting in with it. Mr. 
Spencer extols Individualism simply because it pro- 
motes the adjustment by eliminating the unfit. No 
doubt in all this the phenomena of degeneration 
have been overlooked, but those, after all, are to a 
great extent exceptional. It is said that the lecture 
was numerously attended by candidates for Honours 
in Greats. They must have found it stimulating, 
since many of its detailed statements in the history 
of philosophy are eminently disputable. None the 
less it was a most valuable and interesting lecture, 
remarkable both for its defence of the independence 
of ethies—which we prefer to rest on other grounds 
—and for its manly condemnation of pessimism. 





VIENNA seems the most suitable of all places for 
a Congress of Philologists. But, after all, the pro- 
ceedings in that city next week are not to be of a 
disturbing nature. Mr. Traill’s Professor Baloonatics 
Craniocracs will find no opportunity for the discus- 
sion of ethnic affinities and the reorganisation of 
the map of Eastern Europe. Philology in Ger- 
many means primarily classical scholarship, and 
great preparations have been made to commemorate 
the occasion, in the way considered appropriate, by 
the publication of learned treatises and new editions 
of classical authors. The teachers in the Austrian 
gymnasia, in particular, have combined to publish 
five volumes containing forty-five separate works— 
of the same kind, we presume, as the “ programmes” 
and “ Denkschriften” which occupy the same place 
in German university life as the complimentary 
Latin poem once did in our own universities. 





THE idea of distributing news by means of the 
telephone—or, in other words, founding a speaking 
“newspaper ’’—is not exactly new,since for some years 
it has been in the minds of our American cousins, 
although, so far as we know, no practical outcome 
has been reported. The subject has been attacked 
recently by one Theodor Puskas, and for some time 
his ideas have been put into practical use by Béle 
Virag and Julius Déry, who have been making ex- 
periments at Budapest. In this case the central 
telephonic station is the editing and publishing 
department of the “paper.” The news as it is 
received is hourly collected and written out on slips 
of paper, and finally spoken by the reporter into the 
microphone. From this apparatus, by means of 
wires, the news is communicated to the houses of 
the several subscribers, where it is received and 
heard in the room to which it is coonected. In 
addition to these connections, several of the most 
important buildings—such as the post office, bourse, 
etc.—are included. The “ Telefon Hirmondo,” as the 
“paper” is called, is issued hourly for the twelve 
hours commencing 9a.m. For experimental purposes 
Gyor, Vienna, Trieste, Prague, etc., have been included 
in the system and the results seem to have given great 





satisfaction. On Sunday afternoon subscribers are 
treated to something more frivolous than news, some 
opera or play being switched on. Cafés, restaurants, 
barbers'-shops, waiting-rooms, etc, seem to take in 
this “daily” regularly, with such amusing results, 
doubtless, as we have already suggested in these 
columns. 





PRINCE GEORGE VICTOR OF WALDECK- 
OBITUARY. PYRMONT was one of the earliest 
among reigning German princes to 
recognise and support the hegemony of Prussia, a 
recognition which resulted in the voluntary trans- 
ference of the internal administration of his Princi- 
pality to the Prussian Government. Of late years 
he has been best known to Europe as the father of the 
Queen Regent of the Netherlands and of the Duchess 
of Albany. Mgr. Leuilleux, Archbishop of Chambéry, 
and M. Gonindard, Archbishop of Rennes, belonged 
to the less militant and political section of the French 
Catholic clergy. The Rev. R. W. McAIl had origin- 
ally gone to Paris in 1871 to distribute relief after 
the war. What he saw there led him to devote him- 
self to charitable and missionary work among the 
lapsed masses of the poorer quarters of Paris—work 
which he carried on for twenty-two years with 
exceptional energy and devotion and considerable 
success, and which eventually was extended to some 
provincial towns also. His services had received a 
somewhat curious recognition from the French Gov- 
ernment in his admission to the Legion of Honour. 








THE CHURCH MILITANT. 





HERE are doubtless many members of the 
Church of England who feel with us that a 
grave error is being committed by those who are 
taking the leading part in the opposition to the 
Welsh Suspensory Bill. We have no desire to cast 
any doubts upon the sincerity of the eminent digni- 
taries of the Church who have placed themselves at 
the head of the agitation against that measure. Nor 
will any reasonable person wish to add to the bitter- 
ness of the present conflict by making use of any 
language merely calculated to irritate and wound. 
There is no doubt that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and his colleagues feel very strongly on the 
subject of the attack upon the Welsh Church. We 
may go further, and give them credit for being 
animated by a certain feeling of chivalry in their 
determination to place themselves in the forefront 
in defence of that Church against its assailants. 
But it is impossible to think that they are acting 
wisely in mixing up the question of this particular 
Church with the question of the Church of England ; 
and it is quite certain that they are guilty of egregious 
folly in striving to identify the cause of the Welsh 
Establishment with the cause of religion. The 
pulpits of the Church of England are a formidable 
power in the land, and for many reasons we rejoice 
to think that they are. But when these pulpits are 
turned from their sacred purpose and converted into 
electioneering platforms, u very grave responsibility 
rests upon their occupants. That this 1s what is 
being done at present every church-goer must admit. 
For weeks past there has been hardly a church, in 
the whole length and breadth of England, which has 
not rung Sunday after Sunday with denunciations 
of the present Government, and with appeals to the 
congregations to unite in resisting that which is 
regarded as a sacrilegious attack upon the Church 
and upon religion. ‘The meeting held in tue Albert 
Hall last Tuesday was of course a perfectly legiti- 
mate gathering; but we cannot say that the 
appeal which was made in the advertisements 
convening it to Churchmen of both political 
parties was either justifiable or politic. Nor can we 
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regard the religious service in St. Paul’s—our great 
national church—on the morning of Tuesday, as 
anything but a theatrical demonstration, calculated 
to do far more harm than good to the cause of our 
national religion. We are by no means alone in 
holding these sentiments. It is refreshing to see 
that the more sober-minded and independent organs 
of the Opposition—such journals, for example, as 
the Spectator and the Guardian—are pointing out to 
Churchmen generally the risks that they run in thus 
trying to convert a political issue into a great test 
question of religion and faith., The Church of 
England has weathered many storms in the past, 
and will undoubtedly weather many in the future ; 
but long ago it was predicted that if it was ever to 
fall it would fall through the fault of its own leaders. 
If the course which has been taken with regard to 
the Welsh Suspensory Bill should be persisted in, 
then the famous and venerable fabric, which has 
stood unharmed under so many tempests, will 
undoubtedly be brought perilously near to destruc- 
tion. 

The question of the Welsh Church is one not of 
religion at all. No person who assails the Establish- 
ment in Wales wishes to hurt a hair of the head of 
the Church as a religious institution. All that 
Welshmen demand is that a Church which is em- 
phatically the Church of the minority should not 
continue to be endowed with special privileges with- 
held from the religious majority of the people. It 
is a demand which must commend itself to every 
lover of justice, and which ought to commend itself 
equally to every true friend of religion. When the 
Irish Church was being disestablished, there were 
many wise men in the Church of England, including 
the two foremost prelates of the Establishment, who 
refused to allow the cause of their own national 
Church to be identified with that of an _ insti- 
tution which had been condemned not only by 
its own works, but by the sense of justice residing 
in every human breast. Only the fanatics and the 
hypocrites then professed that the sacred cause of 
religion was bound up with the maintenance of an 
Establishment which was an outrage upon the rights 
of the people. The result was that the fall of the 
Irish Establishment did not injure, in even the most 
infinitesimal degree, the Church of England. Nor 
has it, as all are now willing to admit, injured the 
cause of religion in Ireland. The disestablished 
Church has been just as zealous in good works, just 
as ready to fulfil its mission, as it was when in the 
eyes of most Irishmen it was the hateful badge of 
sectarian supremacy. Yet, forgetful of these facts, 
the foremost prelates in our English Church seem 
bent upon binding up the cause of the Establishment 
in England with that of the Establishment in a 
country in which it has no right to exist, if public 
feeling is to be regarded as any test in the matter. 
They are crying aloud to heaven in defence, not of 
religion, but of the mere temporal advantages which 
they enjoy in a land where the majority of the people 
are aliens from the Church, opposed to many of 
its doctrines, and opposed altogether to its ritual 
and government. It is an act of folly on their part 
which, if persisted in, must certainly bring about a 
swift and severe retribution. If they choose to 
identify the cause of the national Church of Eng- 
land with that of the Welsh Establishment, then the 
national Church must disappear as an Establish- 
ment ere long. Nobody can object to their fighting 
the cause of their Welsh brethren upon the merits 
of the question. Let them show, if they can, that 
it is just and fair to the people of Wales that one 
particular denomination, although it only enjoys the 
support of a minority of the population, should have 
exclusive possession of the special privileges of a 





State-endowed and State-supported Establishment. 
If they can convince the electors of Great Britain 
of this, they need have no fear of the result of the 
Parliamentary debates upon the subject. But let 
them beware of identifying a Church which still 
commands the admiration and affection of the great 
body of Englishmen with one so weak and inde- 
fensible as the Welsh Establishment notoriously 
is; and above all, let them beware of confounding 
attacks upon a political institution, such as the 
State establishment of any particular Church un- 
doubtedly is, with attacks upon religion itself. We 
do not fear that by taking this course they will 
drive their opponents into opposition to all religion, 
though they have only to look across the Channel to 
France in order to see how far arrogant clerical 
pretensions have gone towards bringing about a 
divorce between the people and all religious belief. 
But though we feel sure that they cannot, in this 
generation at all events, succeed in arousing a 
sentiment of hostility to Christianity in the breasts 
of the British people, they may very easily drive 
religious Churchmen into the free churches as a 
refuge from the bitter and narrow political con- 
troversies of the Church pulpits, whilst they 
must at the same time do infinite harm to their 
own Church by identifying it with the least popular 
and least Liberal side in politics. Every wise man 
must be anxious that a question which touches so 
closely our most sacre¢ thoughts should be debated 
temperately and dispassionately, and that the con- 
troversy should be confined exclusively to the actual 
merits of the institution in dispute. But if English 
Churchmen persist in the line they have seen fit to 
adopt with regard to the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, they alone will be responsible for the opening of 
the floodgates of religious controversy, and for the 
consequent aggravation of that which ought to be a 
purely political discussion. There are thousands and 
tens of thousands of Nonconformists whose religious 
feelings are just as greatly outraged by the exist- 
ence of a State Establishment as the feelings 
of any Churchman can be outraged by an attack 
upon that Establishment. To provoke a conflict 
between rival bodies of Christians, in which 
not merely questions of common justice and 
of political expediency are involved, but in which 
religious feeling of the most fervid kind is evoked, 
will be to introduce us to an era of passionate 
controversy, from which no possible good can result 
to anybody, and from which nothing but harm can 
accrue to the cause of religion itself. It is in the 
hope—we confess the faint hope—that something 
may yet be done to stay the unwise proceedings of 
English Churchmen, that we have ventured to appeal 
to those who are responsible for giving its present 
character to the debate upon the Welsh Suspensory 
Bill. If they could only see the real interests of the 
Church of England and of religion, they would make 
haste to abandon the course upon which they have 
entered, and to confine themselves for the future to 
the only question which is really at issue, that of the 
justice of maintaining a State Establishment in Wales 
for the benefit of a small minority of its inhabitants. 








THE RATE OF PROGRESS. 


HE Home Rule Bill has now been another week 

in Committee, and Clause 2 has passed. An 
amendment of Sir Henry James’s, containing an 
assertion of the principle of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, has been accepted in accordance 
with an offer made by the Government during the 
Second Reading debate. Mr. Asquith promised tha 
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such an amendment would be embodied in the Bill 
if the Opposition chose to move it. With this ex- 
ception, the clause stands intact. It is a short clause, 
like Clause 1. They are two of the shortest in the Bill, 
and if the measure were debated fairly they would be 
practically non-contentious, for they are only state- 
ments of principle, the principle already affirmed 
by the House on the Second Reading vote, and 
they involve no genuine considerations of detail. 
These two clauses are the fruit of two weeks’ hard 
labour against an Obstruction which it is no 
exaggeration to describe as unparalleled in the history 
of Parliament. It is unparalleled, because never 
before has a regular Opposition, led by its Front 
Bench, given itself up to the avowed policy of 
bringing the House of Commons to a standstill. 
That it is unparalleled Obstruction, and that it 
does bring the House of Commons to all intents 
and purposes toa standstill, it is the duty of the 
Government and the country to realise. A clause 
a week as a rate of progress would never do. 
There are forty-one clauses in the Bill, most of 
them longer and far more contentious than these 
two first ones. If the same tactics as those 
of the past fortnight are pursued by the Opposi- 
tion all through, and if they are met in the same 
way by the Government and the Chairman of 
Committees, it is extremely unlikely that even the 
rate of a clause a week will be achieved. Mr. 
Balfour said on Wednesday night at Manchester, 
reviewing his fortnight’s performances, that “ when 
he thought of the enormous questions of principle 
and of detail which those forty-one clauses contained, 
he shuddered to think of the amount of Parlia- 
mentary time and debate that must be given to the 
Bill before it finally left the House of Commons.” 
So do we shudder. At the present rate of line- 
— struggling, we calculate, making liberal 
allowances for unexpected rushes of speed and for 
occasional relaxations of effort on the part of the 
Obstructionists, that it would take not less than a year 
and a half to get the Bill through Committee, sitting 
de die in diem, dealing with no other business save 
Supply and the Appropriation Bill, and taking only 
recesses of six weeks at midsummer, three weeks at 
Christmas, and two the following Easter. The 
House of Commons was not elected to do its work 
in this fashion, nor was the Government placed in 
its position in order that it might tolerate such an 
anarchic disorganisation of the business of the 
nation. A Government which would stand meek 
and helpless in presence of such a prospect would be 
simply abdicating its functions, and the sooner it 
stepped out and let other men take its place, 
the better it would be for its own self-respect. 
There is not the least fear, we are assured, of the 
present Government showing any want of nerve or 
address in meeting any situation with which they 
may be confronted; and if they have allowed the 
present policy of the Opposition to develop itself 
rather fully, their action in doing so has not been 
without considerable strategic value. It has enabled 
the country to have an unmistakable object-lesson, 
so that now no man can have any doubt that it is with 
downright naked Obstruction they have to deal. But 
the feeling in the ranks behind the Government, and 
we believe in the country at large, is that this 
passive attitude cannot be maintained any longer. 
The Government cannot any longer, with any regard 
to its responsibilities before the country, retrain 
from relieving Parliament from the paralysis with 
which it is threatened. It must carry out its man- 
date. It is one of the strongest Ministries ever 
formed by the Liberal party. It has behind it a 
solid majority of loyal and enthusiastic supporters. 
These supporters, who have since the Parliament 





assembled cheerfully been making great sacrifices to 
stand shoulder to shoulder at the Government’s 
back, cannot continue in this spirit if they see their 
powerful organisation constantly stultified, and if 
they are offered no better result for their labours and 
sacrifices than the exiguous fruit of the past fortnight, 
over which Opposition orators and newspapers are 
shouting with satisfaction. We believe we are giving 
expression to the sentiment of all true friends of the 
Government, in the House and out of it, when we say 
that it is hoped they will come back after the Whitsun- 
tide recess, ready to put in force a matured and sys- 
tematic plan for nullifying Obstruction and enabling 
Parliament to get on with the business of the country. 

What plan may be best suited to effect that pur- 
pose it is for the Government themselves to decide. 
We, in these columns, a considerable time ago pointed 
out the situation which was bound to arise, and we 
then described a plan which to us seemed the most 
efficient and desirable in all the circumstances. We 
referred to it again last week. Itis the plan alluded 
to in the question put by Mr. Channing on Thursday, 
and in detault of any other in the field we still think 
it the most suitable. Let us briefly explain it again. 
Its great advantage is that, ifapplied in time, unlike 
Mr. Balfour’s heroic expedient for passing his 
Coercion Bill, it requires no alteration of the 
existing rules of procedure. At present it is the 
custom to move the Closure without notice. This, 
when Obstruction is afoot, almost invariably ends in 
confusion and bad blood, and it places the Chairman 
at an unfairdisadvantage. According to our plan, in 
the case of all important Government motions, notice 
would be given beforehand of the time when the 
Closure would, if necessary, be moved. In the case 
of a Bill in Committee, the Government each week 
or each evening—as experience would determine— 
at the beginning of public business, would announce 
that they would deem such and such a number of 
clauses a reasonable amount of progress to make by 
such and such a time; and that, if the clauses were 
not disposed of then, the Minister in charge of the 
Bill would move the Closure. At this stage the 
Chairman of Committees could interpose if he deemed 
the amount of time allotted by the Government 
insufficient, when a readjustment to meet his views 
could be made. There could be no ground of com- 
plaint then for anyone, and the Chairman would 
have no alternative but to accept the Closure when 
the time came. There is a rule of procedure at 
present in the Standing Orders for Bills in Com- 
mittee which, in our opinion, would be amply 
sufficient for the purpose, even though the interval 
had been occupied so obstructively as to leave several 
of the allotted clauses and amendments undisposed 
of by the appointed time. Here it is :— 

“Closure in the form of motions.—That the question, 
That certain words stand part of a clause, or That a clause 
stand part of or be added to a Bill, be now put, may be 
moved or claimed to the exclusion of amendments to the 
clause of which notice has been given ; and such forms of 
Closure may be moved although no amendment may have 
been proposed to the clause nor Closure moved on the 
question last proposed from the Chair.” 


This rule, in the first place, sweeps away all 
amendments to a clause which may be under dis- 
cussion, and provides for the clause itself at once 
being put to the vote; in the second place, it enables 
the same class of Closure to be moved at once on any 
subsequent clauses, amendments or no amendments. 
It seems especially devised to meet such a state 
of things as would exist were a number of the 
allotted clauses to remain still undisposed of when 
the time named by the Government for moving the 
Closure had arrived. Mr. Balfour allowed his Coercion 
Bill to drag on till about half-way through, then he 
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had a motion of urgency made by Mr. Smith, and 
a virtual new rule of procedure adopted ad rem, the 
effect of which was to apply the principle of the 
foregoing rule en bloc to pages of clauses and amend- 
ments. For obvious reasons this crude and brutal 
expedient would not suit in the case of the 
Home Rule Bill, even if a systematic application of 
the rules as they stand were not sufficient for the 
oceasion. The plan we describe requires simply 
firmness and regularity; but if it be applied with 
firmness and regularity, we believe its effect in the 
long run will be to improve immensely both the 
temper and the efficiency of the House. 

Much depends on the Chairman, and we are glad 
to note a considerable strengthening in Mr. Mellor’s 
form during the past week. Mr. Mellor will do 
well during Whitsuntide to ponder a little on 
the nature of his responsibilities. A Chairman of 
Committees is appointed not merely to keep order 
in debate, but to facilitate the despatch of Govern- 
ment business. A Chairman who allowed the 
business of the Government and the country to be 
brought to a standstill by organised Obstruction 
would be false to his duties tothe House. Chairmen 
of Committees and Speakers have at all times been 
ready, in presence of such Obstruction, to enforce the 
most heroic remedies. Mr. Mellor, luckily, is called 
upon to enforce nothing heroic; but he has a very 
ugly and trying case of Obstruction to deal with, 
and he will doubtless need all the nerve which a 
keen sense of his responsibility will give him to 
enable him to discharge his functions with success. 








BIBULOUS PATHOLOGY. 





HERE is a tendency at the present day which 
may receive a certain amount of impulse from 

the unanimous and emphatic Report presented to 
Parliament this week by the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the treatment of habitual drunkards. 
We allude to the tendency of a certain school to 
attenuate the principle of responsibility by attribut- 
ing most acts of man, especially his criminal 
acts, to some congenital or pathological cause. 
Hypnotism is the latest thing which has carried 
us many lengths in this direction. When can any 
of us tell that he is acting of his own volition or 
merely as the irresponsible victim of somebody else’s 
“suggestion? Socialists are known to be logical 
people, and certainly the finest application of the 
theory of irresponsibility we have yet seen is that 
made the other day by the Socialist Mayor of Mar- 
seilles in order to account for the conduct of two of his 
Socialist town councillors. These two gentlemen 
on May Day, their scarfs of authority around them, 
joined the riotous demonstrationists and helped them 
to beat the police. Their friend the mayor excused 
them scientifically. “I am a physician,” he said, 
“and I understand these things. You know Lom- 
broso’s theory of the delirium of crowds. Well, these 
councillors went down into the crowd, and the delirium 
of the crowd took possession of them. It was their 
official duty, no doubt, to help the police instead of 
trying to blacken their eyes. , But what would you ? 
For the time being they were out of their minds— 
they were not responsible for their actions. They 
have returned to their senses now, and are very 
sorry.’ The Report of the Inebriates Committee 
now definitively ranges habitual drunkenness as a 
subject of pathology rather than of morals, and 
declares without hesitation for its treatment ac- 
cordingly. Let us say at once that we thoroughly 
agree with the Committee in its theory of treatment, 
and, indeed, treatment is the only question with 


its theory starts a nice question of responsibility 
which runs pari passu and insists on interesting 
the mind. 

The Committee, in one word, proposes to treat the 
habitual drunkard as if he were an entirely irrespon- 
sible person—almost precisely as we now treat 
lunatics. When brought before a magistrate, he 
is not to be sentenced to prison for a stated term, 
but to a dipsomaniac asylum, there to be kept until 
he is cured. The friends of a habitual drunkard 
may do with him as the friends of a lunatic do—go 
before a magistrate with doctors’ certificates and 
sworn information, and have him committed to an 
asylum, public or private. If not quite of unsound 
mind, he is at least a person whose will has been 
to all intents totally enslaved by an insatiable and 
pernicious craving which has taken possession of 
him and whose grip upon him is in the main 
physical but partly mental; and there is no hope 
for him unless he is treated as if he were utterly 
without will until that craving has been eradi- 
cated from his system: With all this we heartily 
agree. It is a reform in the method of regarding 
this question of whose justice and necessity we 
have long been convinced. But if we are to treat 
him in this fashion, what becomes of the responsi- 
bility of the drunkard for the injury, material and 
moral, which he inflicts upon others and upon 
himself? Can we at the same time deal with him as 
if he were a lunatic, rob him of his liberty for an 
indefinite period, though he has committed no overt 
offence against the law, and yet hold him in morals 
strictly responsible for his excess? We confess for 
ourselves we see no difficulty about the matter. 
We believe his responsibility exists all through, 
even in his most enslaved condition, and that his 
plight, even though heredity may have played a 
large part in conducing to it, is the result of 
a moral as well as physical depravity, a moral 
depravity which is in action to the utmost stage. 
This may be said to be pushing the doctrine of free 
will to an extreme application, but we believe 
experience will furnish many an illustration in 
support of the theory. The “drink-crave” is a 
terrible tyrant, once it takes a grip upon a man’s 
vitals, but the power of moral resistance is never 
quite dead if the man only chooses to awake it; 
and a proof of this, experienced doctors who treat 
the drink-crave in its physical aspect will admit, 
is found in the fact that the moral sense, once 
it is aroused, is their best ally, nay, their indis- 
pensable ally. Let it be religion, or let it be 
a man’s pride and self-respect, we believe it is 
true that not only does it help the cure, but that no 
genuine cure can be effected without such help. 
Where ure you to draw the line of irresponsibility ? 
a man jay make himself occasionally drunk who is 
no victim to the “crave.” While he is drunk his 
will is as much at the mercy of his passion as if he 
were under the influence of the crave, yet no one 
dreams of freeing him from responsibility. Should 
the drunken spell take the shape of sheer lunacy for 
the time being, his responsibility began in superin- 
ducing the fit; but mostly the sense of it is alive 
and active in the most befuddled souls. When Mr. 
Pepys was “ foxed ” with drink he had shamefaced- 
ness enough not to read the prayers lest the servants 
should perceive how bad he was. Most drunken men 
may not be so shrewd in their cups as Mr. Pepys, or 
so capable of acting on their intuitions, but in some 
form or another they experience kindred prickings of 
the conscience. And suppose Mr. Pepys got foxed 
once too often, and that the deadly drink-craye 
sprang up alive within him. His temptation would 
grow overwhelming, his will to resist weaker, his 
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responsibility for his plight would not have diminished 
in the slightest degree. 

We turn from a merely philosophic view of this 
question—in which we feel the freer to indulge since 
the other, the practical view, the view of the justice 
and necessity of pathological treatment, has now 
been so unreservedly conceded. We have shared 
that view for years. The blind barbarity with 
which the law kept condemning a Jane Cakebread or 
a Totty Fay scores and hundreds of times to its futile 
short sentences, has always seemed to us one of the 
most appalling instances of the failure of our 
civilisation. We are glad that men of authority on 
this matter have now united in recommending a 
system which, instead of clubbing them like a blind 
giant, offers the Cakebreads and the Fays the means 
of physical and moral restoration. The higher class 
of habitual drunkards—those who could pay for 
themselves, or whose friends could pay for them, and 
who were mostly recruited from the aristocracy or 
middle classes—had been provided for already, and 
in their case the Act has been working well. What 
was needed most was an extension of the benefits of 
the Act to those who could not pay at all. This 
forms the chief of the recommendations of the 
Inebriates Committee. 

Another important suggestion is that the friends 
of a habitual drunkard, on due proof being given 
that he does belong to that category, may obtain his 
commitment to a dipsomaniac asylum without the 
two conditions either of which is now necessary— 
namely the express consent of the inebriate himself, 
or his public conviction of some overt act before two 
justices of the peace. We only hope no Parlia- 
mentary obstacle will be thrown in the way of all 
these recommendations speedily becoming law. 








THE AUSTRALIAN CRASH. 





HE banking crisis in Australia has now reached 
the stage when panic blinds men even to the 
plainest considerations of personal interest. If that 
were not so, it is incredible that a bank whose credit 
stood so high and whose resources were so large as 
those of the Commercial Bank of Sydney should 
have failed. When the public mind has got into 
that state it is impossible to say what further 
disasters may happen. But there are good grounds 
for believing that two at least of the sound banks 
are perfectly safe, and we trust that a third will 
also be able to weather the storm. Up to the 
present thirteen banks have suspended this year. 
In the list we do not include the Standard 
Bank of Australia, which closed its doors a 
year and a half ago, and can hardly be said 
to have been alive since. The thirteen banks had 
aggregate paid-up capitals somewhat exceeding 8} 
millions, and reserves very nearly reaching 4} millions. 
The capital and the reserves together therefore 
amounted roughly to 13 millions. The deposits 
were, in round figures, about 82 millions, and the 
notes and bills in circulation raised the total of 
the liabilities to the public to not far short of 90 
millions. Thus the liabilities to the public may be 
set down at about 90 millions, and the liabilities to 
the shareholders for their capital and reserves at 
about 13 millions, so that the totals considerably 
exceed 100 millions. Since 1866 we have not 
experienced a crash anything approaching this in 
magnitude. The root of the evil was unquestion- 
ably over-banking. The earlier banks did so well 
and the prospects of the colonies were so bright 
that too many of those institutions were founded. 
In their blind competition they offered extravagant 





rates for deposits hereat home and evenin the colonies; 
and having undertaken to pay undue sums every 
year, they felt themselves compelled to engage in 
visky business in the hope of earning the interest. 
The mischief so far has been confined to Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Queensland. Victoria, un- 
doubtedly, has been the greatest sinner. With the 
information before us, it is impossible to say whether 
all the banks were equally guilty. Some of them 
have been known to be in difficulties for two or 
three years. With the caution requisite wher. 
dealing with such a matter, we have from time to 
time in this journal warned our readers that troubles 
were sure to come. Of course, it is possible that 
many of the banks which have come down would 
have been safe if the public had not lost their heads ; 
but, at all events, several of the banks were hope- 
lessly locked up. 

The Baring crisis disinclined investors in this 
country to lend more either to the Governments or 
the banks of Australia, increasing the difficulties of 
those institutions; and when the time approached 
that large amounts of the British deposits were falling 
due depositors in the colonies took alarm. They 
wished to anticipate the action of the British 
depositors, a run took place, and we all see now the 
result. Unfortunately, the action of the Govern- 
ments of Victoria and New South Wales aggravated 
the evil. The Government of Victoria proclaimed a 
compulsory banking holiday of five days. The 
banks that took advantage of the proclama- 
tion confessed in effect that they were unable 
to meet their deposits, and as soon as the holiday 
came to an end the run began again. Then came 
what is called Term-day in Scotland—the 15th of 
this month—when a large proportion of the Scotch 
deposits fell due, and more failures occurred. The 
Government of New South Wales at first thought of 
proclaiming a holiday, but was dissuaded from doing 
so. It has, however, carried through the Legislature 
an Act authorising it to give the legal-tender 
character to the notes of the banks which survive, 
and it has this week acted upon the permission. It 
is to be hoped that the fears of the depositors will 
be allayed thereby; but we confess that we are not 
very sanguine, for a bank which compels its de- 
positors to take payment in its notes practically 
admits that it has no gold to redeem its engage- 
ments. There may therefore be further troubles. 
But it is to be recollected that nearly all the weaker 
banks have now gone down, and sooner or later a 
wild run of this kind must exhaust itself. Two of 
the sound banks are known to have immense sums 
in gold both in the colonies and in London; one of 
them we believe has enough to pay everything 
falling due for many months. 

The crash has naturally excited grave apprehen- 
sions in the City. It is feared in the first place that 
the difficulties of the Colonial Governments will be 
increased by it. Some of the suspended banks 
held considerable amounts of Government money. 
Besides, the panic must greatly depress trade 
throughout Australia, must put a stop to all 
new enterprise for a considerable time to come, 
and must therefore lessen the earnings of the 
working classes. It is reasonable to antici- 
pate, consequently, a falling-off in the revenues. 
It is almost inevitable that many merchants must be 
greatly embarrassed, although the banks, in their 
wild efforts to get business, competed, not only with 
one another, but also with merchants ; and therefore 
have not given the accommodation to trade which 
might reasonably have been looked for. Luckily, 
the banks have not in circulation very large 
amounts of bills; consequently the City has not 
suffered directly, as it would have done if bill 
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brokers and bankers had held large amounts 
of acceptances of the suspended banks. But the 
uncertainty as to what will happen in trade is 
making both bill-brokers and bankers very unwilling 
to do business on their usual scale, and so is causing 
very serious inconvenience in the City. At the Stock 
Exchange settlement last week there were more 
failures than for some years, and there are appre- 
hensions that the coming settlement will be no less 
difficult. Of course, at such a time there are un- 
scrupulous people setting afloat all kinds of alarmist 
rumours. We fail to see any justification for these 
rumours. The greater number of them appear to be 
absolutely false, and the remainder are largely 
exaggerated. We trust, therefore, that all con- 
cerned will remain calm, and will pay very little 
attention to the efforts of wreckers to bring down 
prices upon the Stock Exchange. The mischief 
already done and certain to follow is great enough 
without being artificially and unscrupulously in- 
creased. 





FINANCE. 

HE Stock Exchange has passed through a more 
trying time since the middle of last week than 

it has had to face for years. Since the fortnightly 
settlement began, ten days ago, there have been as 
many as fourteen failures. None of them are very 
important, it is true, but so large a number shows 
how serious has been the fall in prices, and how 
difficult it has been to obtain loans from bankers. 
The bankers, indeed, generally withdrew money 
which had previously been lent upon the Stock 
Exchange, and not a few members had to go to the 
most unaccustomed places—to merchants, bankers, 
and even to private friends—to get loans. In addition 
to the fourteen failures, several others had to be 
helped. The immediate cause, of course, was the series 
of banking disasters in Australia which we discuss 
elsewhere. Those disasters inspire fears of other 
failures, chiefly amongst merchants trading with 
Australasia, while the lock-up of such immense sums 
of money makes the City apprehensive that there 
may also possibly be troubles at home. Not less 
serious is the growing intensity of the currency crisis 
in the United States. The American banks are small 
compared with ours, and a bank failure therefore 
does not there involve such widespread losses as in 
this country or in the Colonies. But for all that, 
the occurrence of bank failures all over the Union is 
a very serious matter, and indicates a further stage 
in the crisis. The United States Government 
is apparently becoming doubtful whether it is 
wise to go on borrowing from the banks, 
and it has of late been getting assistance 
in gold from some of the Canadian banks. Gold 
shipments are beginning again on a large scale, and 
it is very probable that they will grow. The Bank 
of England, as matters stand, is desirous of in- 
creasing its stock of gold, and the rise in the value 
of money in London would naturally tend to attract 
the metal. The Continental banks are trying to 
prevent this as far as theycan. The Bank of France 
can do so, for as it can pay either in gold or in silver, 
it will refuse to part with the gold if large with- 
drawals are attempted, unless, indeed, the governor 
should become persuaded that that might lead to 
troubles in London. The Imperial Bank of Germany 
has raised its rate to 4 per cent.,and the Bank of the 
Netherlands has also put up its rate. It is clear, 
therefore, that, if possible, exports of gold from the 
Continent will be prevented, and it follows that the 
Bank of England has to look chiefly to New York 
for supplies. But if gold shipments from New York 
begin again on a very great scale, alarm will be 
excited not in New York only but all over the States, 
and serious trouble may then ensue. Bankers in the 
City, therefore, have to make preparations not only 











for what may follow from the troubles in Australia, 
but for accidents that may occur in the United 
States; and the unwillingness of bankers to lend 
freely places the weaker members of the Stock 
Exchange in serious danger. 

The apprehensions prevailing in the Money 
Market likewise prevent the Indian banks from 
tendering freely for India Council drafts. The Indian 
banks themselves do not care, while distrust is so 
general, to increase their commitments, and bankers 
and bill brokers, as already said, are restricting their 
engagements in every direction; consequently the 
Indian Council again made but a partial sale of the 
drafts offered for tender on Wednesday. In fact, it 
sold less than one-sixth of the amount offered for 
public tender ; but it sold ten lakhs more by special 
contract, makirg somewhat under one-third of what 
was offered to the publicin the morning. Even that, 
however, was considered a comparatively good 
result, and the price of silver, which at the begin- 
ning of the week fell to 373d. per ounce, rose a 
quarter of a farthing on the announcement. The 
money market generally became very stringent on 
Wednesday. All sorts of rumours were put into 
circulation, many of them without the slightest 
foundation. There was again a heavy fall upon 
the Stock Exchange, and banks contracted even 
further the business they had been doing. Bill 
brokers discounted at from 4} to 4) per cent., or 
where they accepted 4 per cent. it was on condition 
that more should be paid if the Bank rate was raised 
next day. Everyone, therefore, assumed that the 
Bank rate would be raised, and that was taken to 
indicate that something was within the knowledge 
of the Directors of the Bank of England and the 
leading bankers which necessitated further prepara- 
tion. The assumption was gratuitous. Without 
any such knowledge, it is natural at a time of dis- 
trust that preparations should be made against con- 
tingencies, and it is especially natural, and even 
desirable, when the great joint-stock banks are 
restricting the accommodation they give to their 
customers. It surprised nobody, therefore, when on 
Thursday morning the Directors of the Bank of 
England raised their rate of discount from 3} to 4 
per cent. Indeed, in some quarters relief was felt, 
for there had been a fear that the advance might be 
to 4} per cent. 








WATER-PAGEANTS: A SUGGESTION TO 
THE LORD MAYOR. 





\ ANY a person whose way lay by the Embank- 
iV. ment on Monday afternoon must have reflected 
what a great opportunity the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration miss nowadays—at a time, too, when the 
instinct of self-preservation, one would think, should 
prompt them to keep all their attractions in evidence. 
All the bridges and all the embankments as far as 
the eye could see were crowded with people, mostly 
of the working classes. The sun shone and sparkled 
from the glassy face of the river; little breezes 
puffed their way downward from the upper reaches, 
carrying the freshness with them as they whisked 
on towards where St. Paul's shimmered in a golden 
haze. Vendors of corn-cures and performers of 
copjuring tricks kept the crowd amused while 
it waited. Orange and ginger-beer sellers did 
a good trade, and gentlemen with forms to let, from 
which to get a good view, were there to meet a 
demand. For once London seemed to have shaken 
off its dour, sullen mood, and its toilers were enjoying 
in the sunshine a brief hour of that spontaneous 
gaiety which is more familiar to the populace of 
other cities, yet which was no stranger to the 
London commonalty in former days. And just 
think what it was all about! Captain Boyton 
and his team from Earl's Court were to have 
an aquatic procession from Chelsea to London 
Bridge. For this had the vast crowds come forth 
and waited patiently—nay, joyously—for hours. 
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What would the crowds have been, one thought, 
both on the river face and on the river side, if 
instead of this mountebank show some great City 
water pageant were going forward, something which 
would have nourished their sense of beauty and 
delighted them with sight and sound; something 
which great artists would have designed, and the 
wealth of the Corporation have paid for; such a 
pageant as the democratic municipality of Paris 
would not think twice about getting up if they only 
had so glorious a waterway whereon to display it. 
The Londoners, it is clear, do not appreciate all the 
advantages of their noble river, nor does the Cor- 
poration rise to the level of its opportunities. 

The present Lord Mayoriscredited with some laud- 
able ambitions in this direction. If he is desirous of 
an honourable fame, he will put them in force while 
his year of office lasts, and while the sun shines. He 
is said to have thought seriously, previous to his 
installation, of substituting for the usual November 
“show” through the streets, a procession by water, 
& pageant quite as time-honoured, in which his 
own particular company used of old to play a 
brave part. It was a happy inspiration, but it was 
dropped for two reasons, neither of which, in our 
opinion, ought to have stopped a man really in 
earnest about so important a matter as reforming 
the City pageantry. One reason was that the 
Law Courts, where the new Lord Mayor goes 
to pay his respects to the judges, are now 
in the Strand and not at Westminster; the 
other was that November, with its possible fogs 
and rain, is a very uncomfortable month for water- 
pageants. With regard to the latter point, we do 
not see why the procession need necessarily take 
place in November (though, be it noted, Queen 
Elizabeth held one of her fine river-progresses in the 
still more inclement month of January, proceeding 
from Westminster to the Tower, attended by the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation in the City barges, 
which were trimmed with targets and banners of 
their mysteries). Where there’s a will there’s a 
way, and it might easily be postponed to the 
present jocund month, or even till June, when the 
river is in all his glory, and the transition from 
stuffy streets to his fresh cool breast is one of 
the most agreeable sensations Londoners can enjoy. 
As for the first reason, again where there's a will 
there’s a way. If the Lord Mayor were in earnest 
in this matter, and were backed up, as he certainly 
would be with gusto, by the citizens and people at 
large, including society and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment (who could view the scene so advantageously 
from their terrace), we feel sure Her Majesty's 
judges would not prove an obstacle, but would 
gladly consent to make a noonday appointment to 
receive his lordship’s formal respects for once in a 
way in their old quarters in Westminster Hall. 
But even if the judges proved churls, or some 
other unlikely cause rendered this scheme unfeasible, 
there is still no need to be baffled. The Cor- 
poration, reverting to an old practice, might give 
the citizens a summer show on the river as well 
as the November one on dry land. In former 
times the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen used 
not to confine themselves to one show in the year— 
their list ran closer to twenty—and any pretext at 
all was good enough to bring them forth in all their 
bravery. They liked it, and the people liked it, as 
the people would like it to-day. They even excelled 
at it. Not even Ghent or Antwerp surpassed London 
in the splendour or number of its ridings and page- 
ants. “Search all chronicles,” says an old writer, 
quoted in Mr. Walter Besant’s charming book on 
London, “all histories and records, in what language 
or letter soever, let the inquisitive man waste the 
deere treasures of his time and eyesight, he shall con- 
clude his life only in the certainty that there is no 
subject received into the place of his government 
with the like style and magnificence as is the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London.” 

Redeunt Saturnia regna. Lord Mayor Kuill has 





a chance of immortalising himself better than by 
drinking the health of the Pope unseasonably at 
Mansion House banquets. Let him organise a great 
midsummer water-pageant on the Thames in honour 
of the betrothal of the Duke of York and Princess 
May. Some of the old City barges, we believe, are in 
existence still. Let them be brought forward and 
furbished up, and let new and more splendid ones be 
got; they will be needed often enough once the 
fashion is set. Let each City Company vie with the 
others in the magnificence of its barges and allegories. 
For designs our Royal Academicians might be 
consulted (if “G. M.” will permit); and if it 
is desired to know how allegorical or historical 
barges may be turned out quickly and in superb 
style, a hint may be got from Paris, where the 
allegorical cars in the recent great Féte of the 
Republic have been pronounced the finest things 
of the kind that even Paris has seen. Let the Cor- 
poration spare no expense, and it may become 
popular again, and the County Council may even 
spare it to help in filling out the now monotonous 
City life with colour and ornament. At the least 
this will be a more original and charming way of 
celebrating the Royal bethrothal than by present- 
ing the young couple with barren gifts of plate or 
jewellery. Delight will be given to hundreds of 
thousands, especially of the poor—a thought which 
will be pleasing to the heart of a charitable princess 
—the world will talk of it, and the fashion set of 
using the Thames in this manner will prove a means 
of giving pleasure, not for one, but for many a year, 

London indeed, with its Thames, should be able 
to produce a water spectacle which would rival those 
of Venice. No city in the world save Venice is so 
favourably situated for such a display. The broad 
Thames runs through the very heart of the town, 
equally convenient tonorthand south, toeast and west; 
and now, withits splendidembankmentsand numerous 
bridges, it is vastly better arranged from the point of 
view of the spectator than it used tobeindays when its 
advantages were more appreciated. The theatres 
nowadays can take the shine out of most pageants 
by dry land, but no theatre can put the Thames on its 
stage. With a procession of great high barges with 
sparkling banksof oarsand gaily-costumed rowers, and 
shields hung out, and banners fluttering, and officials 
inrobesand goldenchains, with escorts of Blue-Jackets 
in pinnaces, launches, torpedo-boats, with the river 
lined at either side with private craft of every kind, 
the bridges thronged, and above the granite embank- 
ment lines of eager faces, and above the faces the 
green fringe of summer trees; with all this London 
could show a sight not to be matched anywhere, 
and not unworthy of the most aquatic people 
and the wealthiest city in the world. If the 
Corporation does not begin to think of these 
things, the County Council soon will, for we are 
nearing a time when it will be again perceived 
in England by the people at large that man cannot 
live by bread alone; or, as Lord Rosebery puts it, 
that life cannot be reduced to a pabulum of Blue 
Book and biscuit. There must, so to speak (with an 
entirely new reading of the matter, of course), be 
some circenses as well as panis. There must be 
more brightness infused into the web of muni- 
cipal existence, more organisation of common cor- 
porate enjoyment. In olden days, when there 
was a closer rapport between municipalities and 
the citizens, this used to be the case. Leaving 
aside politics and economics altogether, it is 
surely one of the strangest commentaries on the 
nineteenth century that, with all its wealth, its 
science, and its material advancement, it has only 
succeeded in making life duller for the mass of 
people than it used to be in days when England was 
poorer, but when she was, at any rate, Merry Eng- 
land. In meeting the new yearning amongst the 
working classes for something more in life than 
work and food the municipalities will have to play 
their part, and the Corporation of London, if it 
wishes its traditions to be preserved and respected 
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when it comes to be absorbed into the County 
Council, will do well to think of this in time. 





THE OFFICIAL OCTOPUS. 





S not all this outery about “ sham audit,” “bogus 
control,” and figure-head directors, as the out- 
come of middle-class assumption of responsibilities, 
a trifle overdone? If we look more closely inte our 
public affairs, is there not the same tendency to leave 
the administration, control, and audit of public 
business and finance in the same hands? Five and 
twenty years ago there was an outcry raised among 
the competent financiers in Parliament that no 
effective check was placed upon the expenditure of 
the millions voted by Parliament, and after much 
deliberation an elaborate Act was framed and 
passed, and an Auditor-General was appointed who 
was to be directly responsible to the House of 
Commons. Without fear or favour he was to bring 
to its notice all attempts by the public departments 
to overstep their clearly defined duties or to outrun 
the means placed at their disposal. The intervention 
of the Treasury, which had been shown to have 
been most uneven, was to be restrained, and Parlia- 
ment was to be kept duly informed of any attempt 
to usurp its functions. 

At first everything promised well for the new 
system of Parliamentary control which Mr. Glad- 
stone had ushered in with a flourish of rhetorical 
eulogy. An Auditor-General was found who united 
long Parliamentary experience with a clear head, a 
firm hand, and a sound judgment. The Public 
Accounts Committee to which the House of Com- 
mons delegated its functions was composed of men 
who were known to the public as able administra- 
tors or financial experts, and for several years the 
anticipations of those who had taken part in framing 
the new system were realised. 

One department of the State alone was dissatis- 
fied with the change. The Treasury—of which the 
Permanent Clerks write in the name of “ My Lords "— 
found their powers clipped, and their manceuvres ex- 
posed or ignored by an official who looked for none 
of those rewards and distinctions (save the mark !) to 
which the only road is Treasury favour. It is only 
fair to say that the Treasury officials, wise in their 
generation, accepted a position which they were 
powerless to modify. 

Their opportunity at length arrived; but for a 
moment it seemed to hang in the balance. It was 
an open secret that Lord Salisbury was anxious that 
Mr. Leonard Courtney should take the responsible 
post of Auditor-General on the retirement of the 
first holder of the office. On his refusal, however, to 
give up the chances of political life, the nomination 
was left in the hands of the First Lord of theTreasury, 
who naturally took counsel with his subordinates. 
To have in the so-called independent post of Auditor- 
General their own nominee, who had been trained in 
their ranks and had caught their tone, practically 
restored to them that freedom in dealing with public 
expenditure of which they had been so long deprived. 
It then only remained to manipulate the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, by reducing its efficiency, in 
order to make again the Treasury absolute masters of 
the financial situation. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to compare the names of those who composed 
the Public Accounts Committee in its earlier years 
with those who have recently served upon it will 
see how thoroughly the Treasury plan has been 
carried out, although the means by which a depart- 
ment of the State can exercise this occult influence 
over a group of members of the House of Commons 
is one of those mysteries only known to the initiated. 
In bygone days the ex-Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury was the ex-officio chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and an expert in financial administration was 
thus guaranteed ; but recently a respectable nonentity 
has been considered good enough, and in the present 








Session the chairman of the newly-appointed Com- 
mittee was actually named at the Treasury before 
the Committee had held its first forma] sitting! On 
the result of this manipulation the public can scarcely 
be congratulated. Its work, moreover, is perfunc- 
torily performed, giving to a stranger who, by accident 
or insistance, has penetrated to the Committee Room 
the idea of the repetition of a performance which has 
been thoroughly rehearsed elsewhere beforehand. 
If any untutored or untamed member of the 
Committee—such as Mr. Arthur O'Connor when 
he condescends to occupy himself with Imperial 
affairs—asks any disagreeable questions, the Audi- 
tor-General and the representatives of the Treasury 
vie with each other in evasive civilities and mutual 
compliments, or, if hardly pressed, propose to answer 
the question at a subsequent meeting—when the 
obliging and duly primed chairman will avoid or 
forget the matter. As for the reports of the com- 
mittee made to the House of Commons, on which 
the framers of the “independent audit” so much 
relied, no one exactly knows by whom they are 
drawn up. They are presented cut and dried by the 
chairman ; but whether they were originally drafted 
by the Treasury officials or by the Auditor-General, 
no one seems to know or to care. In any case they 
are sure to be found in accordance with the 
views and wishes of those two departments; for, 
now that the Auditor-General is a glorified Treasury 
Clerk who has obtained all his advancement and 
honours by Treasury favour, he and “My Lords” may 
be trusted to see through the same spectacles. 
In the bill before Parliament for “the better 
government of Ireland,” the absence of any reference 
to “My Lords” may conciliate some who have had 
dealings with those who act in their name. But let 
neither the “ better governed” hope for too great 
immunity, nor the English taxpayers fear relief from 
any portion of the cost of the Downing Street 
establishment. The work of that office must, on a 
moderate estimate, be reduced by one-third by the 
proposed establishment of an Irish Exchequer ; but it 
is not on record{that Treasury Clerks, whilst jealously 
watchful of the public purse when other departments 
are concerned,ever consent to a reduction of their own 
numbers or their own salaries. 

In the absence of a Treasury Board and its 
“My Lords,” Ireland is, however, to have an 
Auditor-General who—unless he be altogether 
devoid of the sense of humour—might pass some 
pleasant hours in preparing his reports. But 
in the absence of such qualification, it might be 
found advantageous to restore the present Auditor- 
General to his own country, and, if necessary, to 
surround him with a choice band of Milesian officials. 
Welcomed by their fellow-countrymen, they would 
be able to acclimatise on College Green the principles 
of English officialism together with that courtesy and 
urbanity for which Treasury Clerks have in this 
country established a reputation. 








HUMAN SHEEP. 





N the monumental work which Mr. Charles Booth 

has now republished in a more convenient form, 
Miss Octavia Hill discusses the relative advantages 
of block-dwellings and small houses. On the whole, 
the result is unfavourable to the former. At the 
best, she thinks, they involve a great deal of regula- 
tion and inspection—cheerfully submitted to, no 
doubt, but still somewhat weakening to moral 
character—a regular, monotonous life, not develop- 
ing much individuality, but happy, domestic, and 
rather dull. At their worst the evils they involve are 
unspeakable. As these evils appear, the result is the 
swift migration of the respectable inmates and the 
speedy degradation of the rest. Now, life in blocks 
is one of the pet ideals of the collectivist, and Miss 
Hill foresees that its better form will eventually be 
the life of the great mass of the working class of 
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Lar aa presumably, of other great towns as 
well. 

Given this life, and given the regular employment 
and the factory system postulated by Socialism, and 
what will be the result on character? Two years 
ago the secessionist Social Democrats of Berlin pub- 
lished a manifesto protesting against the Socialist 
ideal of life. They described it as a daily transit 
from barrack to factory and from factory to 
barrack. And the picture is truthful enough. 

Filling in the other features of such a life, we 
may predict that there will be a tolerable certainty 
at once of freedom from serious anxiety and of 
necessary and narrow limits to achievement. There 
will be a distinct decline of domestic interest, thanks 
to the action of the State in removing each man’s 
children to improved Kindergartens at the age of 
three or four, where the course of instruction will 
tend to make them undistinguishable from the 
children of anybody else. There will be a marked 
decline of religious interest, thanks to the spread 
of an unmetaphysical science and—in part—to 
the decrease of physical suffering and calamity. 
There will be compulsory labour for all, with strict 
limitation of the times and seasons of repose. 
There will be a multiplication—according to some 
Socialist writers—of those delectable beings, the 
amateur artist and the amateur author. There 
will be a multitude of conveniences which people 
will have ceased to notice, and of petty oppressions 
against which it will be useless to contend. We 
are inclined to think, indeed, judging from some 
Socialist books, that life will often possess one very 
real interest. We shall always be changing—or 
being changed by—the partners of such domestic 
joys as still remain. The real spice of life will be 
furnished by recurrent divorce. Such a life at its 
worst will be, in Plato’s words, that of a city of 
swine. At its best, will it be much better than the 
life of sheep ? 

The current evolutionist ethics, with few excep- 
tions, lead to the same dreary conclusion. Men were 
gregarious animals (we are told) before they were 
men: their moral sympathies and sentiments 
originated in the common feeling of the group, and 
the way to be more moral is to be as gregarious as 
possible. One distinguished writer on ethics has gone 
so far as to deny the existence of any moral standard 
at all apart from the best public opinion of the 
society of any given time. The good Hellene or the 
good South Sea Islander is on this theory as good 
(in proportion only, let us hope) as the good English- 
man. Morality (as others hold) means fitting your- 
self in with the equilibrium of society, though not 
necessarily with the imperfectly equilibrated society 
of to-day. And moral ideas, they say, are really 
products of the environment, and the action of the 
moral agent (whether he thinks so or not) is really 
determined for him by beneficent circumstance 
rather than by a transcendental self. In fact, 
nothing is more notable about current philosophy 
than its emphatic rejection of everything beyond 
experience. Hegel and some of his professed suc- 
cessors—and Hegel is the real parent of the philo- 
sophy of Collectivism—treat the thing in itself as 
a mere illusion of thought. A recent and very 
learned writer, Mr. C. H. Williams, seems to admit 
that every train of philosophical thought suggests 
the transcendental—what is matter: what is mind: 
what are first causes, and so on—but he adopts 
the plan of the Scotch preacher in the old story. 
“This is a grave difficulty, my friends. A very 
grave difficulty. We will not shirk it. No, we 
will look it squarely in the face and pass it by.” 
Mr. Williams simply goes on without even deigning 
to call the difficulty insoluble, and confines the 
work of philosophy to the analysis of the pheno- 
menal. 

The sheep, then, are not to attempt to climb 
over their fold. We doubt if they are even 
allowed to be original. Originality is dangerous, 
and circumstance and experience are the safest 





guides. There are plenty of reasons why these 
sheep should all be alike. There is the increase 
of population, and the increasing intercourse of 
people with people and town with town. There is 
the spread of the same ideas, the same catchwords, 
the same fashions. There is the subdivision of 
economic and political labour, and the increase of 


' organisation, which will enable us to define man 


universally as “a machine-minder.” There is the 
inevitable increase of Government regulation and 
inspection and uniform State education. Put these 
all together, and what is before us but the life 
of slightly intellectualised sheep ? 

Now all this prophecy is not necessarily falsified 
by the improbability of Socialism. We are still a 
long way from Socialism properly so-called—we 
mean the state of things in which the State would 
own all the capital and direct all the labour; and 
there is excellent reason to believe that a truly 
Socialist society once constituted would speedily be 
dissolved by civil war among its own members, 
aided by the dynamite of Anarchist dissentients. 
But as we progress towards the kind of society pre- 
dicted by Mr. C. H. Pearson, for instance, we find ex- 
cellent reasons for doubting whether the results on 
character will be those suggested. In a crowd there 
is infinite variety, and happily the human mind 
has considerable limitations. Literary men escape 
scientific knowledge, artists frequently escape polit- 
ical and economic knowledge, scientific men escape 
“literature,” and serious people escape society gossip 
at present with really remarkable success. Views 
may get toned down in expression by more learning 
and more discussion, but if only both processes are 
thorough they need not lose in decisiveness or 
strength. What is more, the mere existence of a 
crowd develops reserve and indifference, and throws 
the individual back on himself. Who are most like 
each other internally—villagers in, e.g., the Tyrolese 
Alps, or London middle-class citizens, or even the 
better-class London workmen who live in flats and 
therefore of necessity “ keep themselves to them- 
selves”? That very disappearance of great leaders 
of thought, of which Mr. C. H. Pearson, for instance, 
has made so much, would mean a multitude of little 
sects and cliques, many of them with no know- 
ledge of the rest. Most of us have managed to 
escape knowing much’ about Psychical Research, or 
Anglo-Israel, or Mr. Baxter on the Apocalypse, 
industriously advertised as these branches of learn- 
ing are. Wherever collective life passes a certain 
point, there the collective type begins to dis- 
appear. When the Colleges at Oxford contained 
from thirty to a hundred or so of undergraduates, 
each College exhibited a fairly distinct type. Now 
that few Colleges contain less than a hundred 
this distinctness of type tends rapidly to vanish. 
The greater aggregation of modern life tends to 
efface the similarity which is the first result of the 
process of aggregation, to produce variety of in- 
terest and unlikeliness and complexity of character. 
Under superficial likeness—which is a good deal less 
than it used to be—there are an infinite number of 
small differences. We see no reason to suppose that 
these differences will become much less. And it is 
only through variety and freedom that, as we have 
learnt from William von Humboldt, character can 
be developed into a harmonious and consistent 
whole. 








A FATHER OF THE MODERN CHURCH. 





HE century, as it draws towards its end, begins 

to be retrospective and self-appreciative. It 
cultivates the pleasures of memory by counting its 
treasures. It began its career as a vigorous reaction 
against its predecessor: the heir entered upon his 
inheritance by disavowing his immediate ancestor 
and despising all his ways. The old was very rational, 
and had grown very prosy and prosaic; the new was 
romantic, and started in pursuit of ideals. Coleridge 
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led the philosophical recoil from the reasonableness 
of Locke to speculative mysticism ; Wordsworth 
rebuked Rousseau’s return to a nature that never 
had been by the idealisation of the nature that was; 
Scott humbled the pride of the illumination by his 
praise of chivalry and his glorification of the past, 
though it was a past that had never been a present ; 
Byron shocked the conventional proprieties by the 
misanthropic rage of his wilful Childe and the cynical 
immoralities of his amorous Don, though the mis- 
anthropy owed all the reality it had to its being 
almost wholly a sham, and the Don was least moral 
where the poetic moralities were most resounding ; 
while Shelley made poetry the medium in which he 
praised liberty, and life the field in which he practised 
it. But in those days the century was young, 
and it is the privilege of youth to be a “ prodigal's 
favourite;” and now in this, its last decade, it has 
become the “ miser's pensioner,” finding congenial 
occupation in counting and re-counting the wealth of 
its vanished years. 

In this work of fond retrospective enumeration 
no party has been busier than the Anglican. 
This has been the century of their revival; the 
first generation of its makers has passed away, 
the second is passing, and the third is engaged in 
building the sepulchres of the prophets and writing 
their epitaphs. It is a filial service, and to multiply 
monuments is to enable the dead still to speak. 
This was an art Newman well understood; he and 
Keble made Hurrell Froude much more living and 
effective in his “ Memorials” than he had ever been 
while in the flesh. The supreme product of New- 
man’s genius is his own “ Apologia;” and though 
his “ Letters and Correspondence” are almost as sad 
a disillusionment as George Eliot's, yet the Newman 
that will survive as long as English literature is the 
Newman that lived to his own imagination, and 
not the self-conscious, thin-skinned, and easily pre- 
judiced Newman of the letters. Dean Church has 
given his version of the “ Oxford Movement,” 
and though it be, as a wit said of it, a very 
treasure - house of posthumous spites, yet the 
spites are so elegantly clothed that they lose 
half their sting by losing all their coarseness. 
Pusey’s Life is still to come, and Liddon’s, though he 
belonged to the second generation, also tarries ; but 
Isaac Williams re-lives in his autobiography, and 
John Keble finds a fit biographer in the Sub- 
Warden of the College that perpetuates his name.* 
It could not have been more sympathetically 
written. Mr. Lock is a reverent spirit, gentle of 
hand and delicate of touch, writing as one who 
loves, not indeed with the daring affection of an 
earthly friendship, but with the grateful and tender 
admiration of him who finds in the real an ideal 
“too bright and good for human nature's daily food.” 
Only by such a man could the biography of Keble 
be so written as to satisfy his disciples; for though 
it was a most intense and potent and fruitful 
life, yet it was singularly hidden and _illusive. 
More perhaps than any modern man, he was what 
the Baptist described himself as being—a Voice; 
and the voice was the mightier because it cried 
in the wilderness, issued from a seclusion which 
hardly allowed the person to be seen. The men 
who knew him he subdued into love of him, and 
one said that to love him “ was like loving good- 
ness itself.” And love of him in this sense pervades 
this biography like a fragrance, and makes it very 
grateful to one who can abandon himself to its 
enjoyment. But the defect of such a spirit and 
attitude is that the book has no perspective, no 
standard of critical judgment, no consciousness of 
the proportion of things. The man is, as it were, 
an end in himself; and it takes a man of a nobler 
order and richer nature than Keble to be a good 
measure of the ultimate or even the original tendency 
of things. 


* John Keble: a Biography. By Walter Lock, M.A. London: 
Methuen & Co. 





Keble is indeed the typical saint of the Anglican, 
in contrast to the Evangelical revival. Each revival 
had its peculiar character defined and epitomised by 
its saints. Those of the Evangelical were men like 
George Whitefield, the inn-keeper’s son, Servitor of 
his College, owing all his dignity to his conversion, 
and all his refinement to grace; John Wesley, 
methodical, irrepressible, with the womanliness that 
is akin to mysticism, with the quick sympathy that 
could pity man in all states and places and assimilate 
truth from all creeds and churches, and the inde- 
fatigable zeal that could own a parish no smaller 
than the world ; John Newton, the converted slaver, 
wondering at the love that could stoop to him and 
turn him into a miracle of grace; William Grim- 
shaw, vigorous, rough-handed, ready in the most 
literal sense to visit the highways and hedges and 
compel men to come in and be saved. They were all 
men who illustrated the marvellous action of what 
they called grace, who ccnceived themselves as saved 
sinners, and the world as made up of men who were 
what they had been, and who all ought to be as they 
were. But the saints of the Anglican revival were 
men like John Keble, born, as it were, into the love of 
seemliness, nursed in the traditions, haunted by the 
associations, possessed by the ideals of the Church, 
feeling more touched by the beauty of the Church 
than moved by the souls of men; Hurrell Froude, 
with a sort of hectic fever in his thought, and con- 
sumed by a passion against men who had dared to 
change institutions which he loved; John Henry 
Newman, sceptical in intellect, conservative in 
temper, invoking the aid of legislative authority to 
arrest the movements of mind ; E. B. Pusey, a scholar 
yet an English squire, correcting the conclusions of 
the scholar with the temper of the squire, and believ- 
ing in the necessity of his order, invested with divine 
rights by.its change into a clerical form, to the 
being of the English State and the Christian religion. 
And each revival corresponded in character to its 
typical saints. The Evangelical was mighty in all that 
concerned man; it loved him all the more because of 
his depravity, for the greater it was the more miracu- 
lous seemed the second birth, and the more wonderful 
the grace by which it was effected. When it had 
lost its early spirit and power, men rose who re- 
proached its love of souls and salvation as other- 
worldliness, but, when we survey its history as a 
whole, it must be confessed that no reproach was 
ever less deserved. It really did marvellous things 
for this world. Within it rose the enthusiasm for 
humanity which purified the prisons, liberated the 
slaves, created the modern missionary societies and 
all the consciousness of duty to the weaker races 
which marks the modern mind, the passion for the 
reformation of manners which purified our private 
morals and ennobled our public life. But the Anglican 
revival has been mighty in all that concerned the 
Church; it has created our modern Gothic, has 
worked to the disaster of our parish churches the 
thing called restoration, has made of church decora- 
tion a fine art, has made clerical vestments a funda- 
mental question in doctrine, and has given to the 
clergy all the ambitions and prejudices of an order 
whose rights and virtues spring from its long 
descent. Of course the Church may thus have become 
a more powerful agency for good—though that may 
be a doubtful question—but that it has become more 
powerful is not at all doubtful. And to this result 
Keble was of all persons the most potent con- 
tributor. And it is well that those who believe in 
the excellence of the work should also praise the 
excellence of the man. 

One thing that strikes us is the potency of the 
University in the movement. It was academic in its 
origin, and what it was it remains. Oxford, simply 
because it was a more concentrated, was a more 
national and conspicuous stage than London could 
have been. London is a state, or rather a complex 


of states, within itself. What is transacted there is 
minimised by the multitude of other things trans- 





acted, and is London’s rather than England’s. 
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Oxford is so small as to have room for only one 
absorbing interest; its interests may often be short- 
lived, for its generations are brief, and life is rapid in 
its flux, but while they reign they have the merit of 
simplicity and intensity. And all England is invited 
to watch the movement,and through the migrant sons 
of the University it spreads to all English parishes 
and homes. And so the academic was the fittest soil 
for a work like Keble’s; it gave toa presence and 
character and mind like his the very conditions they 
needed for influence, and the University was more 
able to shape mind and character then than now. 
Men, to their own and the general advantage, 
came up on the average earlier then. Keble matri- 
eulated when he was fifteen, and took his Fellow- 
ship when he was nineteen. Newman was two 
months short of sixteen when he entered at Trinity. 
Arnold was a Scholar of Corpus when he was sixteen, 
and Fellow of Oriel when twenty. But now, thanks 
to athletics and the public schools, men come up at 
nineteen, with the fresher and more spontaneous 
enthusiasm gone out of them, experienced, blasé, 
with the cynical superiority to the more tran- 
scendental ideals which give to young Oxford what 
it is pleased to call its critical spirit. However this 
may be, the men of those days found the imagination 
of the place sensitive, and they touched it; and 
Keble’s was the creative touch, for his power was 
the power of character. His limitations are obvious 
enough now. His hymns were a refreshment to 
those who were wearied of the hard and formal 
tone of the decayed Evangelicals; but their want 
of strength and imagination has become painfully 
evident to us now. He never reaches the majesty 
of Watts at his best, the intensity of John or Charles 
Wesley, the depth and passion of John Newton. We 
are passing out of the mood of historical and retro- 
spective sentiment that made the “Christian Year” 
at once so fascinating and so powerful. Then we 
see how limited his reading of history was; a whole 
side of him was blind. His prejudices were stronger 
than his love of holiness and truth. We do not 
mean that he either hated, or even failed to 
love, holiness or truth wherever he saw them, 
but we do mean that his prejudices were too 
strong to allow him to see them where they 
could most easily be seen. And this want of his- 
torical sense has haunted his party ever since, and 
haunts it still. Its history is bounded by its loves, 
which are to prejudices close akin. Outside the 
narrow range of its own strong interests it knows 
no history and sees noChurch. The great doctrines, 
too, that were the palladia of his thought are decay- 
ing. The house of Pusey has, it is said, departed 
from his faith; and it can hardly be maintained 
that the Scriptures are to the party of Keble what 
they were to Keble himself. The reaction of the 
coming against the going century is beginning even 
before the century has gone. But while all views 
change, and a later generation educates itself by the 
criticism of the men and minds that went before, 
one thing remains permanent—the beauty of good- 
ness; and so long as men revere the good and 
admire the holy, John Keble will not be without 
those who ask by love and reverence to be allowed 
to do him honour. 








IN EXPECTATION OF RAIN. 





HINKING that a change was surely due, I resolved 

to see the earth slake its long-continued thirst. 

A scanty shower had fallen the night before, and 
the dusty scent of the roads and commons still 
lingered on the morning air. But the day was most 
fantastic. The rags of a thin fog, like wisps of dew- 


drenched gossamer, trailed over the gardens and 
hung about the poplars ; a westerly wind blew with 
a moist smell, and the soft grey sky, welling with 
rain, seemed about to overflow. By half-past nine a 
strong ognibeam had bored through the clouds, and 





the wisps of fog flew up and vanished. Before the 
bell of the parish church rang ten, through the hole 
made by the first beam the light had streamed, 
flooding the sky and changing it from grey to a 
milky porcelain, and in another minute or two the 
porcelain had melted away, like a wasted ice-board 
in the water, and the blue firmament spread from 
horizon to horizon. “ No rain to-day,” I thought. 
Scarcely an hour had passed when the clouds 
began to climb on all sides. Rising stealthily on 
each other’s shoulders, they peered over the world, 
stood up, stretched themselves, and then settled 
down in their places, each newcomer smothering the 
one beneath him. Shortly the whole sky was 


sombre again; the wind strengthened and grew ° 


clammy ; and I went out on the Common, confident 
that at last the rain had come. Chapped and 
seamed all over, the Common gaped for water. 
Brown and burned, the patches of parched green 
fewer than the bare places, it looked as if a troop 
of lazy flames had lounged over it, licking at random. 
I lifted from among the cracks pieces of soil a 
foot square and three or four inches thick, loosened 
and baked by the long drought ; but while I stooped 
over the withered ground the sun came out and 
smote me between the shoulders. I looked up, and 
saw the last of the clouds slipping down over the 
horizon like guilty things. “No rain to-day.” 

In the early afternoon, however, the clouds made 
a third attempt. They massed themselves in bat- 
talions, and crowded and thronged, towering and 
stooping over the earth, eager, but still withheld. 
I felt convinced now that the rain would come 
before sundown; and remembering how important 
an event the first real shower of the season would 
be, I thought it might be more becoming to witness 
it on some historic ground than on an unknown 
suburban common. I selected Blackheath, and 
arrived there about four. From the top of the 
*bus that took me from Liverpool Street to London 
Bridge I noticed the watery shine of the sky reflected 
on the smooth asphalt of the streets, and was still 
hopeful: the westerly wind also again felt cool and 
moist. But long before I arrived at Blackheath the 
air seemed to blow out of a furnace, the clouds hung 
on their arms, standing at ease round the verge of 
the world ; and I said to myself, for the third time, 
“No rain to-day.” 

I had never seen Blackheath before, and was 
somewhat disappointed at first, but soon came to 
like it—an immense sheet of brown linoleum spread 
on a rugged surface, crumpled here and there, worn 
into holes, dirty, and stained with grass-green paint. 
Fine old houses bordered it on the north and west; 
on either hand hung the wooded height of Black- 
heath Hill and the terraced slopes of Lee; on the 
south Greenwich Park filled up a long, broad, un- 
interrupted line of foliage. The clouds were again 
rising stealthily, shouldering each other up, and 
crowding each other down ; thunderous clouds, they 
rolled and tumbled about the horizon, stood a 
moment and scanned the earth, and then lay all 
along once more, confused and incommoded by their 
number and hugeness, mere vapouring giants unable 
to fling out a single shower. 

There were no cracks in the heath—it is only in 
clay that these gaping wounds appear. Boys and 
men were dotted over it, playing cricket and golf. 
A stray carriage, an accustomed "bus rolled along the 
highways that cross it, and it was watered by one 
solitary watering-cart. I failed to notice immediately 
what a piece of irony this was; but soon I perceived 
it to be one of those immense unconscious practical 
jokes the perpetration of which may ultimately 
prove to be the final cause of all officialdom. One 
watering-cart to Blackheath! Sedulously the water- 
man led his stooping horse: the water burst from 
the pierced pipe with as much confidence as if it had 
been a second deluge pouring from the windows of 
heaven; and in a little while a tiny spot of the 
brown, worn, and green-stained linoleum was wet 
and glistening: in like manner a canary sprinkles 
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from its glass an infinitesimal shower on a parlour 
floor. And now at last I understood the clouds. It 
was this watering-cart they thronged to see; they 
pushed and rose upon each other to catch a glimpse 
of it; nudged and dug each other in the ribs, and 
then fell down dissolved in silent laughter. Certainly 
as long as they were in that mood there would be 
no rain. 

I lingered in Greenwich Park till after twilight. 
Again and again I wondered at the natural lattice- 
work on the trunks of the old Spanish chestnuts. As 
I lounged among the trees they seemed to keep up a 
stately antique dance; trunk glided noiselessly past 
trunk, clusters that looked like one great tree shed 

- off couples to right and left; in figures and chains 
they flitted about, their robes of green brocade 
hanging stiffly about them, and blackbirds piped the 
golden notes to which the park moved in its grave 
minuet. In the hollows the mist gathered, and as 
darkness fell, shy creatures stole from tree to tree— 
the fallow deer, come from their enclosure to snatch 
a supper of the crusts and crumbs left by the human 
visitor. 








FRENCH LITERATURE, 





S M. Pierre Loti going the way of all Academic 
| flesh? Is there a causal relationship between 
his election to a seat among the Forty and the 
dulness of his new book? Be that as it may, 
“ Matelot” (Paris: Lemerre) is unconscionably dull. 
It tells the story of a sailor, a very uncommon kind 
of sailor—a visionary, a fatalist, a literary sailor, who 
reads books about Salammbé and the daughter of 
Herodias, but, like Macaulay, cannot stomach the 
propositions of Euclid. Lascia le donne e studia la 
matematica was the advice which a Daughter of Joy 
gave to Rousseau at Venice. This would be excellent 
counsel for M. Pierre Loti’s sailor, Jean Berny, who 
ought to be acquiring the rudiments of trigonometry 
so as to qualify for a captaincy in the merchant 
service, but who prefers to spend his evenings in 
abortive love-affairs. He can neither concentrate 
his attention on sines and cosines nor fix his affec- 
tions; like his mind, his heart wanders. 


“ Tt’s no matter what you do 
If your heart is only true, 
And my heart is true to Poll,” 


is the proud boast of the British Jack Tar. But 
Jean deserts a Greek Haidée for a Canadian Mees, 
and then forgets all about the Mees in the smiles of 
a French Madeleine—in fact, behaves just like M. 
Pierre Loti himself, according to the revelations of 
his previous books. Jean is in every respect a poor 
creature. He is always drifting. He drifts into his 
successive amours. He drifts into the merchant 
service. He drifts into the navy. He does nothing 
for himself, lets his mother be sold up because he is 
too lazy to get through his examinations, and when 
he finally dies of a fever in the Far East all M. Loti’s 
efforts to pile on the pathos cannot make us feel 
very sorry. Jean is a milksop. There is no pluck 
in him. He is an instance of the contemplative 
temperament figuratively as well as literally at sea— 
submerged in a life where the one thing necessary is 
action. Sailors of this kind exist, no doubt, but 
they are nautical failures. The history of a failure 

maritime or terrestrial—of perpetual indecision, 
weakness of character, is neither exhilarating nor 
profitable reading. The only cheerful reflection to 
be extracted from “Matelot” is a homage to St. 
Jingo. If Jean Berny is a type of the Continental 
Tar, then it is certain that Britannia will long 
continue to rule the waves. 

But, of course, Jean is not a type, and that’s 
where the shoe pinches. If the book had been, as 
its title seems to promise, a study of the sailor 
temperament or a picture of life in the French 
navy it would not have been so dull, and it would 
at least have had the value of a “document.” The 





charm of the sailor character—in the landsman’s eye, 
at any rate—is its simplicity. Sailors live isolated 
from the world, and the individual is almost anni- 
hilated in them as it is in religious communities; 
the habit of passive obedience, of mechanical fulfil- 
ment every day of the same physical labour, tends 
to make them, as it were, big children. But Jean 
Berny is not simple, he has the complexity of 
Montaigne’s homme ondoyant et divers, he is intro- 
spective, an analyst of his own moods. This, as a 
certain critic would say, “is no way to behave” for 
a sailor. Altogether, “ Matelot” is a book which 
the most fanatic Lotist will hardly venture to rank 
among the “ Master's” successes. 

There is a word of current intellectual slang 
which Mr. Oscar Wilde puts into the mouth of a 
subaltern personage in his Woman of No Importance, 
It is the word “helpful.” Just as a year or two 
ago things were always “intense,” so just now 
they are always “helpful.” M. Eugéne Lintilhae 
has written a little book on “Lesage” (Paris: 
Hachette. Series of “ Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais), 
which may be described as distinctly helpful. To 
begin with, it helps one to understand Lesage, 
without the trouble of reading him—a great ad- 
vantage in the case of an author who, for modern 
tastes, is too long and prolix to be always easy 
reading. It is still possible to read in “Gil Blas” ; 
but to read right through it from cover to cover 
is an adventure not lightly to be undertaken. Per- 
haps the most interesting thing about that book 
is the persistence of the tradition that it is not an 
original work but a translation from the Spanish. 
It is quite an old tradition now ; it dates from 1775, 
when it was started by Voltaire. Voltaire did not 
love Lesage, who had satirised him in one of his 
comedies, and he seems to have thought that to 
raise a plausible cry of plagiarism was the handiest 
way of paying his satirist out. This sort of charge 
is so easily raised, you see, and few people have 
either the knowledge or the energy to examine it. 
Accordingly, it was held for many years that “ Gil 
Blas” had been translated from Vincent Espinel’s 
“ Vida de Marco Obregon,” until it occurred to some 
bold spirit to glance at Espinel’s book, when Vol- 
taire’s statement was found to be an impudent 
invention. Thereupon the Spaniards started the 
ingenious theory that the original of Lesage’s work 
was the lost manuscript of a certain Constantine. 
Who was this Constantine? Nobody knows. No 
one has yet discovered a line of his writing. He 
is, in fact, an Iberian Mrs. Harris or Wilfrid Murray. 
Then came the turn of “scientific criticism,” with 
its appeal to internal evidence. It was said that 
there were portions of “ Gil Blas,” notably Books viii., 
xi., and xii., dealing with the political and private 
business of the Dukes of Lerma and Olivares, which 
could not possibly have been written by anyone but 
a Spaniard. It is on this point that M. Lintilhac’s 
researches are so “helpful.” He has discovered the 
real origin of the three books in question, and he 
has discovered them not in any Spanish manuscript, 
or in anything that is Spanish, but in two French 
pamphlets translated from the Italian. The titles of 
these pamphlets and their authors are neither here 
nor there. All that one cares to know is that, by 
the convincing evidence of parallel passages, M. 
Lintilhaec proves his case up to the hilt. Behold, 
then, Lesage finally and triumphantly acquitted of 
the long-standing charge of wholesale plagiarism 
from a Spanish original. 

It nevertheless remains true—and M. Lintilhac, 
to our thinking, rather shirks this aspect of the 
question—that “ Gil Blas” is an undoubted product 
of Spanish influence. In both scheme and tone it is 
a true cosa de Espaiia. Its root idea comes from 
Spain, the idea of making the narrator a lackey or 
squire, the only sort of man in those days who could 
pass from one set of social conditions to another— 
to-day the servitor of a hidalgo who neglected to 
pay his wages, to-morrow secretary of the Arch- 
bishop of Granada or the demi-semi-confidant of 
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the confidant of the heir to the throne. From Spain, 
too, come the asperity of its satire and the crudity 
of its humour. Its moral aridity is another dis- 
tinctively Spanish characteristic. Spanish literature 
has habitually been somewhat lacking in humanity. 
These are points which M. Lintilhac ought not to 
have neglected. 

His account of Turcaret—one of the first of a 
long line of French plays dealing with the question 
dargent—is minute and curious. He tells us all 
about the financiers, farmers-general, and other 
blood-suckers of the day, and shows how the play 
was only an expression of a popular indignation not 
inferior in vehemence to that which has lately over- 
whelmed the Panamistes. Artistically, the play is 
interesting because of its striking analogies with the 
realistic pieces of M. Antoine’s ThéAtre Libre. Like 
them, it makes no attempt at being a “ well-made” 
piece ; its action is of the go-as-you-please sort ; it 
eschews the “sympathetic personage”; it is care- 
ful about details, which the Moliéresque tradition 
despised, of the hero’s milieu, his profession, his 
taste in furniture, in clothes, in viands, and in music; 
altogether, its treatment is full of “modernity.” 
This is all very well; but when M. Lintilhac goes on 
to claim nearly every modern novelist as a literary 
descendant of Lesage he rather overdoes it. He 
thinks, to take one absurd instance out of many, 
that “Gil Blas” suggested “ Oliver Twist.” His 
little book is, however, on the whole sensibly, as 
well as brightly, written. 








JANE ANNIE AND THE CRITICS. 





NCIDENTALLY the production of Jane Annie 
at the Savoy has brought about a renewal of the 

old contest between convention and realism on the 
stage. Our newspapers last Monday furnished 
curious reading for those who do not dwell habitu- 
ally within that sacred temple of dramatic art 
wherein Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
are the presiding deities. Two men of high dis- 
tinction in the world of: letters had ventured to 
produce a comic opera at the Savoy sacred to the art 
of which The Pirates of Penzance may be regarded 
as a favourable specimen. Straightway more than 
half the dramatic critics of London arose in their 
wrath to repel the act of sacrilege. That two 
mere novelists like Mr. Barrie and Mr. Doyle 
should have ventured to intrude upon the 
boards of the Savoy was horrible to the whole 
tribe of critics, and accordingly these gentlemen 
brayed together, more or less discordantly, in 
the organs which enjoy the benefit of their in- 
valuable services. Jane Annie was this, Jane 
Annie was that; Jane Annie was in short every- 
thing that a comic opera ought not to be, and its 
authors were men whose ears must forthwith be 
nailed to that parish pump from which the critic of 
to-day draws his temperate draught of undiluted 
Thames. To the mere outsider, who is not— 
the heavens be praised—a dramatic critic, and for 
whom there is another life besides that depicted 
on the boards, the production of Jane Annie 
seems a notable event. The work, it must be 
confessed, is absolutely non-Gilbertian. There is 
not a pun in it from beginning to end—hence the 
tears of the gentleman who criticises the drama 
in the now chaste columns of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. The school-girls who abound in the piece 
talk like school-girls rather than like Mr. Gilbert in a 
state of homicidal frenzy. The fun is the fun of the 
world around us, rather than that which prevails at 
the back of the moon or in some equally remote and 
undesirable region. The cynicism—dear at three 
halfpence a line—which delights the critics of 
Cockayne is conspicuous by its absence. The drama- 
tists are human beings, and introduce us to a world 
in which our common humanity is the dominating 
element. All this is doubtless terrible to the devoted 





pupil of the Gilbertian school. It is, indeed, positively 
shocking to some persons that a play should be 
produced at the Savoy in which the players are not 
mere puppets, each straining to be smart after the 
Gilbertian style at all costs and hazards. 

It is the old story of the battle between reality 
and conventionalism. In Jane Annie we have not a 
picture of life from which human nature is carefully 
eliminated, and in which each one of the dramatis 
persone is a small monster who speaks and acts as 
no human being, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, could speak or act, but a sketch of living 
fellow-creatures who reveal under the extravagance 
of burlesque distinctly human traits. From Caddie, 
the real hero of the piece, to the gallant officer of 
Lancers, each little portrait placed before the 
spectator is true to life. The humour of the piece— 
and it is full of humour—is not to be found in ex- 
cruciating word-twistings, or jests which reek of the 
lamp, but in the revelations of a genuine and distinct 
individuality in each one of the numerous characters, 
Caddie is a creation of which any living novelist or 
dramatist might be proud. Admirably represented by 
Master Rignold, he is a figure that may be studied 
again and again with ever-increasing delight. Jane 
Annie herself is a real “bad girl,’ drawn by the 
faithful though tender pen of a true observer of 
human nature. And through the whole piece there 
is the same welcome freedom from the stereotyped 
conventionalism to which we have become too pain- 
fully accustomed in Savoy opera. The fun may not 
be good enough to suit the taste of the superfine 
persons who have forgotten how to laugh at anything 
less exalted or refined than the never-ending pun- 
nings and smartnesses of the author of Patience. 
But it is simple and natural, devoid of any vicious 
straining after effect, and quite good enough to make 
ordinary human beings, who do not dine habitually 
on caviare and ortolans, laugh till their sides ache. 
All this, it must be admitted, is against the verdict 
of the professional critics. Even the devoted 
admirers of Ibsen seem to revolt against the intro- 
duction of any human interest into comic opera. 
Probably they regard it as an infringement of the 
rights and privileges of the legitimate drama of 
which Ibsen is the high-priest. Or can it be that 
they admit no realism unless it is accompanied by a 
certain amount of dirt? Perhaps itis so. There is 
no hint of uncleanness in Jane Annie, and for this 
very reason some critics may find it dull and insipid. 
But ordinary human beings, in whose breasts the 
fountain of laughter has not been fastened up under a 
Chubb’s patent unpickable lock, will find Jane Annie 
a work after their own hearts. They will see it and 
enjoy it with all its rollicking fun, true humour, and 
really dramatic action, even though the superior per- 
son declines to regard it as anything more than an 
outrage upon conventional comic opera. Nor will 
their enjoyment of an admirable piece of work be 
any the less real because they know that they are 
tasting a pleasure barred and forbidden by the 
august beings who believe that they hold the keys of 
dramatic fame both in this worldand the next. The 
best of the joke is that even the critics themselves, 
in their moments of unbending, can enjoy the 
humours of Messrs. Barrie and Doyle as much as any 
other men. But when the Augurs smile they smile in 
secret. 

The great public may not be as wise as the critics 
are. Its appreciation of a work of art may be based 
upon nothing better than its own likes and dislikes. 
But, somehow or other, it has once and again proved 
itself to be right when the critics, to a man, were 
wrong. We do not know how it may be in the case 
of the latest Savoy opera. For the moment the 
critics have been beaten. The public seem to have 
taken to Jane Annie despite them, and all through 
this week crowded houses have testified to the real 
enjoyment which the opera can give to those who 
have no theories and no prepossessions regarding the 
drama—the great uncritical multitude who simply go 
to the theatre to enjoy themselves, and who care no 
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more for schools of criticism than they do for the 
cliques and jealousies of the green-room. It will be 
an interesting result of a bold experiment in dra- 
matic composition if it should teach the critics a 
lesson. They may yet learn from it that the theatre 
is made, not for the critic, but for the ordinary play- 
goer, and that where genius and humour have 
collaborated in the production of a distinctly healthy 
work of art, it is not necessary for that work to 
secure their imprimatur in order to enable it to meet 
with popular acceptance. We do not pretend to 
dogmatise. This may not be the result of the pro- 
duction of Jane Annie at the Savoy, but more un- 
likely things than this have happened before to-day. 
In any case, the manner in which some of the critics 
have received this particular play throws a charac- 
teristic light upon the value of dramatic criticism 
generally. Clearly it is the first duty of the play- 
wright, in the opinion of his critic, to think not of 
the big public, still less of his own reputation, or the 
story he has to tell, but of the stage conventions, 
the trite customs and dreary frivolity, of which 
the critical herd have constituted themselves the 
guardians. Happily, all writers for the stage are not 
of this opinion. 








THE DRAMA. 





“JANE ANNIE”—“THE GREAT UNPAID.” 


T is a fact of no small significance that the happiest 
feature of the new Savoy opera, Jane Annie ; or, 
the Good-Conduct Prize, is the running commentary 
of marginal notes which, in the assumed character of 
Caddie, the page, the authors, Mr. J. M. Barrie and 
Dr. Conan Doyle, have introduced into their “ book.” 
For think what this means. It means that the 
contrivers of an opera produced on the stage before 
an audience have succeeded best in something which 
is not opera, something which has nothing to do with 
the stage, something of which the majority of the 
audience, who do not buy the book, have no 
cognisance whatever. In other words, the talent of 
two of our most brilliant men-of-letters is here beside 
the mark. Oh, the terrible, the inexorable stage, 
which puts the finest minds at the mercy of a 
miscellaneous crowd of minds not fine, which compels 
the wit to seek the suffrages of the dull, the erudite, of 
the illiterate! There, I think, one gets an inkling of 
the reason why the men-of-letters so often disappoint 
expectation when they venture into thé playhouse. 
They forget that a stage-play is and, in the very 
nature of things, always must be a work of collabora- 
tion—I mean, the joint product of author and public. 
The silent co-operation of the audience is vital to 
success in the matter. It is no wonder that literary 
men so often overlook this, because it is a condition 
which does not hamper them in the production of a 
book. A book exists apart from its readers. If it 
never has a single reader, it will still have been for 
its author the definite expression of his own 
thought. But a play—as a play—has absolutely no 
existence except in so far as it is something per- 
formed on the stage in the presence of a crowd. It 
has no life save what it derives from the attention 
and complicity of the public. Its very soul is 
breathed into it by its spectators, agitated or 
charmed. 

And mark that the lighter the kind of play, the 
more essential is this complicity of the public. You 
may be out of touch with’ your audience and yet 
dominate and impress them, in spite of themselves ; 
but do not hope to amuse them unless you reflect 
their tastes. Now the mistake, as I think, of the 
authors of Jane Annie is that they have paid 
too little attention to this third collaborator, the 
audience. They have written their “book” to 


please themselves. Their own sense, an exquisite 
sense, of humour is tickled by certain aspects of 
University life, of amateur photography, of the 
New Journalism, of the golf-links, of the romantic 
absurdities and monkey-like mischievousness of 











the British school-girl ; and accordingly they weave 
all these things into a libretto. But alas! that 
third collaborator whose existence they have 
overlooked has not their sense of humour, and is 
not even familiar with half the subjects which 
strike them as humorous. What does the man in the 
pit know or care about the Oxford proctor with his 
velvet sleeves and his bull-dogs? The technicalities of 
golf, foursomes, and niblicks, and “ taking a hole in 
two,” are Greek to that man. And the other ele- 
ments of the piece, the elements which he does know, 
the interviewing journalists, the frolicsome school- 
girls, provide somewhat too mild an entertainment 
for his tastes. He is like the authors’ own warrior, 
he finds it “ just a trifle slow” to “come out to cakes 
and tea at a school,” and would much prefer “any- 
thing with just a touch of vice, just a spice!” For 
him, then, the humour of Jane Annie is now too 
esoteric and now too insipid. 

At the Comedy Mr. Fred Horner has Hornerised 
Bisson’s Famille Pont-Bicquet under the title of The 
Great Unpaid. The original farce was indecent and 
amusing: the English version is not exactly either. 
It serves, however, to give a very painstaking young 
actor, Mr. H. V. Esmond, the opportunity of showing 
unexpected talent in a new direction for him—the 
direction of “eccentric character.” 

As regards the letter of friendly remonstrance in 
last week’s SPEAKER which my attitude towards 
Alan's Wife has provoked from Mr. William Archer, he 
must excuse me if I decline to let him lure me into the 
arena of critical controversy over this painful work. 
To him a play which shows us a mother murdering 
(before our eyes) her child, which has been born 
deformed because her husband has been seen by her 
(and us) brought in on a stretcher, crushed to 
death, is a work of art; to me it is not, and there 
—Sarceyism or no Sarceyism—I must leave it. 
But there is a question of fact to which I am bound 
to refer. I said that the play showed us “the 
stretcher, the mangled corpse, the child.” Mr. 
Archer denies the mangled corpse, and the child. 
Of the man on the stretcher, he says that “no 
square inch of his anatomy was for a moment visible 
to the audience.” Here it is he who is strangely 
mistaken, not I. The sheet was lifted by the wife 
from the man’s head and shoulders, which were 
streaked with paint to indicate some hideous dis- 
figurement. This I saw—‘“ce qu'on appelle vu, de 
mes yeux vu"—and so did my neighbour in the 
stalls. As to the child, Mr. Archer contends that 
we were not “shown” it, because it was in a cradle, 
which contained “very probably nothing but bed- 
clothes.” This is, surely, a quibble. My meaning 
was plain: something that purported to be a child 
(I learn that it was actually a doll), something 
which the mother went through the performance of 
smothering as the curtain descended, was brought on 
the stage. The statement which Mr. Archer thinks 
misleading was, I submit, absolutely truthful. 

A. B. W. 








THE ITALIAN OPERA. 





NFERIOR music, like inferior poetry, is detestable, 
_ and ought, as much as possible, to be suppressed. 
There will be nothing, then, to lament if in future 
Sir Augustus Harris should abstain during the dull 
season from giving such operatic performances as he 
endeavoured to make interesting during the autumn 
of last year and the early spring of this. It was, 
indeed, a relief to hear on Monday evening, when Sir 
Augustus’s summer season of opera began, Signor 
Mancinelli’s numerous and efficient orchestra, together 
with a chorus in all respects worthy of the magni- 
ficent band. Lohengrin was the work performed; 
and never in England was it better sung than on 
this occasion—with Mme. Melba as Elsa, and Signor 
Vignas as Lohengrin; with M. Dufriche in the part 
of Telramund, and Mlle. Guercia in that of Ortrud. 
Four first appearances on the part of leading 
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vocalists did not have the effect on Tuesday night of 
rousing to anything like enthusiasm an audience 
which seemed to have been rendered drowsy by the 
heat of the weather. It was impossible, however, 
not to appreciate in some degree an admirable 
performance of Orfeo, followed by an equally 
admirable one of La Cavalleria Rusticana. Mlle. 
Sofia Ravogli is always at her best in the interesting 
and touching part of Eurydice; while her sister 
Giulia, as Orfeo, displayed such dramatic power 
and such plastic grace as are but rarely seen on 
the operatic, or indeed any other, stage. Her singing, 
heracting,her sculptural poses, and her personal charm 
combine to render her impersonation of Orfeo in the 
last degree perfect; and while some kinds of per- 
fection leave the public cold, the Orfeo of Giulia 
Ravogli impresses itself gradually on hearers and 
spectators until it at last awakens, even as it did on 
Tuesday evening, transports of admiration. The 
effect, indeed, of Mlle. Ravogli’s singing and 
acting, of her expressive gestures, her significant 
attitudes, was prodigious. She has revived Gluck, 
and has made the English public feel—probably for 
the first time since something like a century and 
a half—how truly dramatic Gluck’s genius was. 
The Orphée of Gluck was played at Paris, with the 
charming Sophie Arnould in the principal part, some 
ten or twelve years before the Revolution. But 
Gluck’s Italian Orfeo, on which the great German 
composer founded his French Orphée, belonged to a 
much earlier period. It was performed in London and 
in all the musical capitals of Europe, except France, 
which at that time hated the foreigner and all his 
works. But the country of its birth was Italy; and 
Italy’s rights in Orfeo have now been triumphantly 
asserted and are being triumphantly maintained by 
the sisters Ravogli. 

In Gluck’s time the art of orchestration had 
scarcely come into existence, though this essentially 
dramatic composer, aiming above all things at the 
true accent of declamation, endeavoured also to give 
to his accompaniments illustrative and suggestive 
value. If, however, in the matter of orchestration he 
was only a little before his time, he was considerably in 
advance of it so far as the treatment of the chorus is 
concerned. In Gluck’s works, the chorus is, so to say, 
one of the personages of the drama. Contrary to the 
operatic custom of the period, it takes part in the 
action of the piece; and there is nothing more 
dramatic in the Orfeo than the resistance presented 
by the demons to the progress of Orpheus through 
the infernal regions. Very remarkable in this scene 
was the singing of Sir Augustus Harris’s Italian 
chorus, powerful at once by its numbers and by the 
richness and sonority of the voices. 

In the performance of La Cavalleria Rusticana, 
by which Orfeo was followed, the audience again 
distinguished itself, at least in the opening scenes, 
by its listless apathetic attitude. The entry of 
Madame Calvé as Santuzza did not seem even to 
be noticed; and the new tenor, Vignas, singing 
at the Royal Italian Opera for the first time, in 
the character of Turiddu, was, in like manner, 
left without the least sign of welcome. Signor 
Vignas is by far the best representative that 
has yet appeared of the Sicilian soldier who, from 
“ chivalry,” allows the man he has so deeply injured 
to kill him unopposed ; and he sang the rather too 
lively (too opera-bouffe-ish) drinking song of the 
critical scene particularly well. Yet, for the first 
time on record, it passed without an encore. The 
merit of a performance is not, however, to be judged 
by the number of pieces redemanded ; and whatever 
the opinion, or rather the feeling, may have been of 
a public oppressed by heat, Tuesday’s representation 
of Mascagni's very beautiful, very dramatic opera, was 
quite masterly. The intense passion with which Mme. 
Calvé sang the music of Santuzza was especially 
remarkable. Dufriche, with his stolidity and his 
savagery, was excellent in the part of Alfio; while 
Mile. Guercia was interesting, and even charm- 
ing, as the frivolous and heartless Lola. 





The great hope of the season just begun is a new 
opera, more or less in the style of La Cavalleria, 
called J Pagliacci—Les Paillasses, as one would say 
in French. It is a story of mountebanks, in which 
a columbine, married to a harlequin, is beloved 
by a clown. Clowns, however, are not romantic 
personages. Neither are they rich, and columbine 
prefers to her pantomimic admirer a wealthy citizen 
who is also in love with her. Enraged on discovering 
the infidelity of the woman he had vainly endeavoured 
to render unfaithful, the jealous clown denounces 
to her equally jealous husband the guilty wife; and 
the piece ends with the slaying of wife and para- 
mour by the victim of the intrigue. The full 
discovery is made and the double vengeance exe- 
cuted in a play acted, like the “ Mousetrap” in 
Hamlet, within a play; and the clown, with 
Rabelaisian irony, exclaims, “ Finita la commedia!” 
as the curtain falls. 

The composer of J Pagliacci, Signor Leoncavallo, 
has come to London in order to direct the perform- 
ance of his work, which can scarcely fail to obtain 
in England the success it has already met with in 
many other countries. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 





HE great interest excited by Mr. Sargent’s por- 
trait of Mrs. Hammersley led me into so long an 
argument concerning its merits that I was prevented 
from speaking of the many other excellent pictures 
in the Gallery. There are so many, and the quality 
of work exhibited in the New Gallery is so good, that 
I should be doing an injustice both to the exhibitors 
and to my readers if I did not return there. Besides, 
I wish to speak of a painter who interests me 
quite as much as Mr. Sargent. It will not take 
long to walk round the Galleries. 

“ A Souvenir of Spring,” by Mr. Arthur Tomson, 
seemed to me a pretty picture; and I liked, too, Mr. 
Alfred Parsons’ “Flowers in March.” Mr. Burne- 
Jones exhibits two pictures with astonishing titles, 
“The Pilgrim at the Gate of Idleness” and “The 
Romance of the Rose.” I once used to visit a 
house which had been occupied by a lady of this 
school; her pictures were still there, and filled 
one large studio. There were knights and lan- 
guishing ladies, couches in unexpected places, and 
outside the bower there were castles, water-mills 
and wind-mills, bridges, moats, red and blue 
winged figures, phantoms followed by long-cloaked 
ladies and gallants. And over all an air of re- 
gretful desire and sadness. The owner of the studio 
was evidently a most superior person, but she had 
gone away on a long voyage—“ a voyage of desire,” 
perhaps—and I yearned to have the mystery of the 
pictures explained to me. The obvious plan was 
to ring the bell and ask the servant. That a 
servant should be able to explain such things 
seemed a little incongruous, even a little disappoint- 
ing, but there was no help for it: I rang the bell. 
One picture, I was told, was “Fear pursuing 
Adultery over the Bridge of Sighs”; another 
was “Charity and Love watching over Hope, who 
lay bound in the Prison of Despair.” The maid- 
servant showed such an extensive erudition regard- 
ing the somewhat abstruse subject-matter of these 
pictures that I was lured into further conversation, 
in the course of which I learnt that she was the 
cook. If she had said that she was the housemaid, 
I think the surprise would have been less; there is 
no reason why it should have been less, but some- 
how it seemed strange that the cook should know 
such things. If I did not know the artist, I at least 
knew her cook. I left the house thinking of the 
strange soul of the artist. She, too, walked down 
the King’s Road and perhaps took the ’bus. To 
take the ‘bus while thinking of “Hope in the 
Prison of Despair” seemed to me to be passing 
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wonderful. To go away on a voyage, “the voyage 
of unachieved desire,” no doubt. Desire of what? 
Surely of no desire less than desire of “the waters 
of oblivion!” Marvellous! To go away perhaps 
never to return; such journeys are dangerous, and 
if anything were to happen to the cook while she 
was away, then the significance of the pictures would 
be lost to the world for ever. The risks that people 
run! 

And who without the aid of the catalogue would 
be able to solve the mystery of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
picture, “The Pilgrim at the Gate of Idleness”? 
The art. of printing, I suppose, secures its title 
against all danger of being lost, and, having 
breathed a prayer to this effect, I pass on to 
a charming picture by Mr. Edward Stott—* The 
Labourer’s Cottage—Supper-Time.” I wonder that 
Mr. Stott has not been already dubbed the English 
Millet. His picture-poems are not so strong or soul- 
searching as those of the great Breton painter, but 
they are as true, and they are as spontaneous an 
expression of feeling. Their very weakness is a 
charm. That homely little cottage in the vague 
green evening—the trees strangely green, the green 
meadows, and the one window burning in the 
midst of this green! The children like little phan- 
toms in the green dusk! A sense of home and of 
family, tenderly felt and told in the simplest lan- 
guage; a love of humble things, and a desire to in- 
duce in the spectator the love that the painter felt 
for such things. Better still is the same painter's 
picture entitled “Changing Pastures.” Again the 
note is green, and above the great evening meadows 
there is a sky beautifully blue, throbbing like a 
bosom it seems with day and night. The horizon 
is high up in the picture, and the manner with 
which its line is felt and rendered is to me one 
of the charms of the picture. The line dips, telling 
the shape of the woods and the character of the 
fields, and each value is true. We therefore get all 
the beautiful graduated distance; and the aérial 
perspective of the horizon gives life and beauty to 
the calves coming through the gate, and the figure 
of the girl standing by. The little bridge is hardly 
perceived in the twilight, and, reflected here and 
there, the stream shows us the sky’s blue. Never has 
Mr. Stott appeared to better advantage. A charm- 
ing picture; it is only just to say, the most beautiful 
picture in the Gallery. 

In the north room I noticed Mr. Swynnerton’s 
portrait of a little girl,and Mr. Shannon's portrait 
of Miss Kennedy. I do not usually admire Mr. 
Shannon's work ; I did not think him capable of any- 
thing so good as this. The sitter is artistically and 
vigorously seen. I like the blue book and the brown 
dress, and am sorry that the quality of the painting 
in the face is not more agreeable. I admired a very 
spirited composition of two life-size tigers and a boa 
constrictor by Mr. J. Nettleship. Too often this 
painter allows himself to be carried away by the 
interest of an anecdote, but in this instance 
subject has been considered from the point of view 
of decoration, and the pictorial result is therefore 
better. In his Academy picture Mr. Nettleship has 
been still more happily inspired—a black panther 
tearing a peacock—and the result is one of the 
most striking pictures in the Academy. The execu- 
tion is not wholly satisfactory, but the idea 
is a fascinating one, and jt will be a pity if Mr. 
Nettleship does not treat it again, and in the second 
version he will be able to develop all the excellent 
opportunities the subject offers for decoration. 

In the south room there is an interesting portrait 
by Mr. G. F. Watts. A green background and—I 
have forgotten the colour of the dress—a brown. pink, 
I think. However this may be, the picture left me 
with a sense of something pictorial and distinguished. 
If Mr. Watts had never desired to paint “Time 
Treading on the Big Toe of Eternity,” he would have 
painted pictures that would have been everlastingly 
beautiful. 

Altogether the show at the New Gallery may be 









said to be excellent; for all that, it cannot be said 
to be the best in London. 

The Grafton Gallery opened its doors last autumn 
with so interesting an exhibition of pictures that it 
was feared that its succeeding exhibitions would 
show a falling-off. But Mr. Prangue has shown 
himself so excellent a caterer that he has been 
able to go one better. The present exhibition is the 
most interesting I have ever seen in London; no one 
can afford to miss it, and it is really a fillip-up for 
those who despair for the future of modern art. The 
exhibition contains a good deal of rubbish and one 
or two unspeakable portraits. But what matter? 
I have never understood the reproach so often 
urged against picture shows, that they contain a 
good deal of rubbish; as well might it be urged 
against a public thoroughfare. I am quite pleased 
with my walk if I meet one person of interest, 
and in the Grafton Gallery I met two or three 
portraits that would not look out of place in the 
National Gallery; at least half a dozen works of 
very high excellence, and I daresay it would be 
possible to find a dozen more that one might live 
with—let us say, twenty distinguished modern pic- 
tures! That ought to be enough to satisfy the most 
critical visitor. I will speak of the pictures next 
week in detail. This week I will only say that the 
exhibition is a triumph for Mr. James Guthrie. 

G. M. 








RUSSIA AND BULGARIA. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, May 6th, 1893. 

yICHARD WILHELMI, of Berlin, has just pub- 

lished a French translation of the secret 

documents of the Russian Government now in 

possession of the Bulgarians—and they ought to be 

read by everyone who cares to know the character 

of the Russian Government and the means which it 
uses to accomplish its purposes, 

As to the authenticity of these documents, there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any person familiar 
with the circumstances under which they were 
written, and acquainted with the men who wrote 
them. The internal evidence is complete. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the man who stole them 
and sold them to the Bulgarian Government had 
every opportunity to secure them at Rustchuk 
and Bucharest without any great risk to himself. 
The efforts made by the Russians to arrest the man 
and recover the documents complete the external 
evidence of their authenticity and genuineness. 

They contain nothing new to those who have 
carefully watched the acts of the Russian Govern- 
ment since the war, but to all others they will be a 
revelation of iniquity almost beyond imagination, 
as well as of the peculiar constitution of the Russian 
Empire, where we find the Asiatic Department and 
the Panslavic Committee in possession of the money 
paid by Bulgaria for the cost of the Russian occupa- 
tion, having the control of Ministers, Consuls, and 
secret police, and carrying on a war of revolution 
and assassination against the Governmentof Bulgaria, 
appealing to the Emperor only when they see fit— 
yet sustained by all the power of the Empire. 

No one can question the moral responsibility of 
the Emperor for all this iniquity. Aside from any- 
thing in these documents, his treatment of Prince 
Alexander after his abduction was a formal approval 
of the conspiracy by which it was effected, and of 
the insults heaped upon him by Russian officers. 

The only possible excuse which can be made for 
him personally is the supposition that he is pro- 
foundly ignorant of the realstateof things in Bulgaria, 
and imagines that he is encouraging revolution and 
assassination in the interest of the people. 

Some ground may be found for this excuse in 
these documents; for no one acquainted with the 
country can read them without being impressed by 
the fact that these Russian agents in Bulgaria 
utterly failed to comprehend the character and 
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feelings of the Bulgarian people. They, as well as 
the Asiatic Department at St. Petersburg, represent 
them as groaning under an awful tyranny and 
stretching out their hands to Russia for help, and 
this in secret, confidential documents. They must 
have believed it and acted upon it, and this is the 
reason why all their attempts to overthrow the 
Government only served to strengthen it. The great 
uprising of the people after the abduction of Prince 
Alexander might have opened their eyes, but it did 
not. So we may charitably hope that the Czar 
really imagines that he is trying to free an oppressed 
people when he protects and pays assassins and 
patronises anarchy. The imagination is a wonderful 
faculty, especially when fed by ignorance. 

In spite of the infamy of it, it is really amusing 
to find the Asiatic Department making a distinction 
between Prince Alexander as a legally appointed 
ruler and Prince Ferdinand as a usurper, although 
the legality of the former’s position did not hinder 
their employing rebel officers to kidnap him and bring 
him to Russia; but Prince Ferdinand, they say, not be- 
ing the legal ruler of the country, cannot be dealt with 
in this gentle fashion, but must be given over to the 
fate of Maximilian in Mexico. 

Dostoievski, the famous Russian author, says, 
“ Russia has the genius of all nations, and Russian 
genius in addition. We can understand all nations, 
but no other nation can understand us.” This last 
statement is certainly true, and if anyone has known 
charming Russian gentlemen and fancies that he 
knows the people, he cannot do better than read this 
book, where these same gentlemen write themselves 
down as barbarians. It is ineredible that a 
Government which professes to represent the only 
pure Christianity in the world, and condemns 
European civilisation as corrupt which boasts of 
having saved Bulgaria from Turkish tyranny, should 
employ assassins and anarchists, with money 
wrung out of these same Bulgarians, to overthrow 
their Government and destroy the nation. It is 
certainly true that no other nation can understand 
Russia. 

With such an enemy seeking their destruction it 
is no wonder that during these eleven years of 
conflict the Bulgarians have won the sympathy of 
the civilised world and justified the interest which 
was awakened in their behalf when they were suf- 
fering from Turkish cruelty. 

That the spirit of Russia is unchanged has just 
been proved by the violent threats of M. Nelidoff 
against the Sultan if he consented to receive Prince 
Ferdinand and his bride on their return to Bulgaria. 
The Sultan was inclined to receive them, but M. 
Nelidoff went so far as to threaten war in case he did 
so. It may be said, in passing, that these threats 
have put an end to the efforts which certain parties 
have been making of late to induce the Sultan to 
enter into the Franco-Russian alliance. 

If the Asiatic Department and its ally the Slavic 
Benevolent Society do not find anyone to assassinate 
Prince Ferdinand his prospects in Bulgaria are de- 
cidedly brighter than they have ever been before. 
The people have accepted the modifications of the 
Constitution, and even the Exarch telegraphed his 
congratulations to the Prince on his marriage. He 
will be received with more enthusiasm on his return 
than he has ever attracted before, and, although 
there are still influential Bulgarians who do not like 
Mr. Stambouloff, but would prefer to be in power 
themselves, the people generally are well satisfied 
with the order and prosperity of the country, and 
have no sympathy with Russian agents and no desire 
for Russian interference. 

The efforts of the Russians are still directed 
primarily to the corruption of the military officers 
and the disorganisation of the army, but too many 
of their agents have been tried for treason and shot 
to make this employment attractive, and although 
in a country like Bulgaria the army is often a source 
of danger, it is less so now than it has been in years 
past, The discipline is more serious. 





THE REGENT’S WAGER.* 





JOUTIGO'S Van—officially styled The Vivid—had 
just issued from the Pack Horse Yard, Tre- 
garrick, a leisurely three-quarters of an hour behind 
its advertised time, and was scaling the acclivity of 
St. Fimbar’s Street in a series of short tacks. Now 
and then it halted to take up a passenger or a parcel ; 
and on these occasions Boutigo produced a couple of 
big stones from his hip-pockets and slipped them 
under the hind-wheels, while we, his patrons within 
the van, tilted at an angle of 15° upon cushions of 
American cloth, sought for new centres of gravity, 
and earnestly desired the summit. 

It was on the summit, where the considerate 
Boutigo gave us a minute's pause to rearrange our- 
selves and our belongings, that we slipped into easy 
and general talk. An old countryman, with an 
empty poultry-basket on his knees, and a battered 
top-hat on the back of his head, gave us the cue. 

“When Boutigo’s father had the accident—that 
was back in ‘ fifty-six,’ and it broke his leg an’ two 
ribs—the van started from close ’pon the knap o’ the 
hill here, and scat itself to bits against the bridge 
at the foot just thirty-five seconds after.” 

I suggested that this was not very fast for a 
runaway horse. 

“T dessay not,” he answered ; “ but ’twas pretty 
spry for a van slippin’ backards, and the old mare 
diggin’ her toes in all the way to hold it up.” 

One or two of the passengers grinned at my 
expense, and the old man pursued— 

“But if you want to know how fast a hoss can 
get down St. Fimbar’s hill, I reckon you've lost your 
chance by not axin’ Dan’! Best, that died up to the 
*Sylum twelve year since: though, poor soul, he’d 
but one answer for every question from his seven- 
an’-twentieth year to his end, an’ that was ‘One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven.’” 

“Ah, the poor body! his was a wisht case,” a 
woman observed from the corner furthest from the 
door. 

“ Ay, Maria, and fast forgotten, like a]l the doin’s 
and sufferin’s of the men of oldtime.” He reacheda 
hand round his basket, and touching me on the knee, 
pointed back on Tregarrick. ‘ There’s a wall,” he 
said, and I saw by the direction of his finger that he 
meant the wall of the. county prison, “and beneath 
that wall’s a road, and across that road’s a dismal 
pool, and beyond that pool's a green hillside, with a 
road athurt it that comes down and crosses by the 
pool’s head. Standin’ ’pon that hillside you can see 
a door in the wall, twenty feet above the ground, an’ 
openin’ on nothing. Leastways, you could see it 
once; an’ even now, if ye’ve good eyesight, ye can 
see where they've bricked it up.” 

I could, in fact, even at our distance, detect the 
patch of recent stone-work ; and knew something of 
its history. 

“Now,” the old man continued, “turn your looks 
to the right and mark the face of Tregarrick town- 
clock. You see it, hey ?"—and I had time to read 
the hour on its dial before Boutigo jolted us over 
the ridge and out of sight of it—‘t Well, carry them 
two things in your mind: for they mazed Dan’'l Best 
an’ murdered his brother Hughie.” 

And, much as I shall repeat it, he told me this 
tale, pausing now and again to be corroborated by 
the woman in the corner. The history, my dear 
reader, is accurate enough—for Boutigo’s Van. 


There lived a young man in Tregarrick in the 
time of the French War. His name was Dan’! Best, 
and he had an only brother Hughie, just three years 
younger than himself. Their father and mother had 
died of the small-pox and left them, when quite 
young children, upon the parish: but old Walters 
of the Pack Horse—he was great-grandfather of 


* A portion of this story has already been told by the writer; but 
with some mistakes, which he here takes leave to correct. 
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the Walters that keeps it now—took a liking to 
them and employed them, first about his stables 
and in course of time as post-boys. Very good post- 
boys they were, too, till Hughie took to drinking 
and wenching and cards and other devil's tricks. 
Dan'l was always a steady sort: walked with a nice 
young woman that was under-housemaid up to the 
old Lord Bellarmine’s at Castle Cannick, and was 
saving up to be married, when Hughie robbed the 
mail. 

Hughie robbed the mail out of doubt. He did it 
up by Tippet’s Barrow, just beyond the cross-roads 
where the scarlet gig used to meet the coach and take 
the mails for Castle Cannick and beyond to Tolquite. 
Billy Phillips, that drove the gig, was found in the 
ditch with his mouth gagged, and swore to Hughie’s 
being the man. The Lord Chief Justice too summed up 
dead against him, and the jury didn’t even leave the 
box. And the moral was, “ Hughie Best, you're to be 
taken to the place whence you come from, ancetera, 
and may the Lord have mercy upon your soul!” 

You may fancy what a blow this was to Dan’'l; 
for though fine and vexed with Hughie’s evil courses, 
he'd never guessed the worst, nor anything like it. 
Not a doubt had he, nor could have, that Hughie was 
guilty ; but he went straight from the court to his 
young woman and said, “ I've saved money for us to 
be married on. There's little chance that I can win 
Hughie a reprieve ; and, whether or no, it will eat up 
all, or nearly all, my savings. Only he’s my one 
brother. Shall I go?” And she said, “ Go, my dear, 
if I wait ten years for you.” So he borrowed a horse 
for a stage or two, and then hired, and so got to 
London, on a fool's chase, as it seemed. 

The fellow’s purpose, of course, was to see King 
George. But King George, as it happened, was 
daft just then; and George his son reigned in his 
stead, being called the Prince Regent. Weary days 
did Dan'l air his heels with one Minister of the 
Crown after another before he could get to see this 
same Regent, and ‘tis to be supposed that the great 
city, being new to him, weighed heavy on his spirits. 
And all the time he had but one plea, that his 
brother was no more than a boy and hadn't an 
ounce of vice in his nature—which was well enough 
beknown to all in Tregarrick, but didn’t go down 
with His Majesty's advisers: while as for the Prince 
Regent, Dan’'l couldn't get to see him till the 
Wednesday evening that Hughie was to be hanged 
on the Friday, and then his Royal Highness spoke 
him neither soft nor hopeful. 

“The case was clear as God's daylight,” said 
he: “the Lord Chief Justice tells me that the jury 
didn’t even quit the box.” 

“Your Royal Highness must excuse me,” said 
Dan’l, “but I never shall be able to respect that 
judge. My opinion of a judge is, he should be like a 
stickler and see fair play ; but this here chap took 
sides against Hughie from the first. If I was you,” 
he said, “I wouldn't trust him with a Petty 
Sessions.” 

Well, you may think how likely this kind of 
speech was to please the Prince Regent. And I've 
heard that Dan’l was in the very article of being 
pitched out, neck and crop, when he heard a regular 
caprouse start up in the antechamber behind him, 
and a lord-in-waiting, or whatever he’s called, comes 
in and speaks a word very low to the Prince. 

“Show him in at once,” says he, dropping poor 
Dan'l's petition upon the table beside him: and in 
there walks a young officer with his boots soiled 
with riding and the sea-salt in his hair, like as if 
he'd just come off a ship, and hands the Prince a 
big letter. The Prince hardly cast his eye over what 
was written before he outs with a lusty hurrah, as 
well he might, for this was the first news of the 
taking of Saint Sebastian. 

“ Here's news,” said he, “ to fill the country with 
bonfires this night.” 

“Begging your Royal Highness’s pardon,” an- 
swers the officer, pulling out his watch; “but the 





where they started from, as I’ve heard tell—“ these 
twenty minutes.” 

“Damn it!” says Dan’l Best and the Prince 
Regent, both in one breath. 

“Hulloa! Be you here still?” says the Prince, 
turning sharp round at the sound of Dan'l's voice. 
“ And what be you waiting for?” 

“For my brother Hughie’s reprieve,” says Dan’l. 

“ Well, but 'tis too late now, anyway,” says the 
Prince. 

“Tll bet ‘tis not,” says Dan'l, “if you'll look 
slippy and make out the paper.” 

“You can’t do it. "Tis over two hundred and 
fifty miles, and you can’t travel ten miles an hour 
all the way like the coach.” 

“It'll reach Tregarrick to-morrow night,” says 
Dan'l, “ an’ they won't hang Hughie till seven in the 
morning. So I’ve an hour or two to spare, and being 
a post-boy myself, I know the ropes.” 

“ Well,” says his Royal Highness, “I'm in a very 
good temper because of this here glorious storming 
of Saint Sebastian. So I'll wager your brother's life 
you don’t get there in time to stop the execution.” 

“Done with you, O King!” says Dan'l, and the 
reprieve was made out, quick as lightning. 


Well, sir, Dan’l] knew the ropes, as I said; and, 
moreover, I reckon there was a kind of freemasonry 
among post-boys; and the two together, taken 
with his knowledge o’ horseflesh, helped him down 
the road as never a man was helped before or since. 
’Twas striking nine at night when he started out 
of London with the reprieve in his pocket, and by 
half-past five in the morning he spied Salisbury 
spire lifting out of the morning light. There was 
some hitch here—the first he met—in getting a 
relay; but by six he was off again, and passed 
through Exeter early in the afternoon. Down came 
a heavy rain as the evening drew in, and before 
he reached Okehampton the roads were like a bog. 
Here it was that the anguish began, and of course 
to Dan’l, who found himself for the first time 
in his life sitting in the chaise instead of in the 
saddle, twas the deuce’s own torment to hold him- 
self still, feel the time slipping away, and not be 
riding and getting every ounce out of the beasts: 
though, even to his eye, the rider in front was no 
fool. But at Launceston soon after daybreak he 
met with a misfortune indeed. A lot of folks had 
driven down over night to Tregarrick to witness the 
day’s sad doings, and there wasn'ta chaise to be had 
in the town for love or money. 

“ What do I want with a chaise?” said Dan’l, for 
of course he was in his own country now, and every- 
body knew him. “For the love of God, give me a 
horse that'll take me into Tregarrick before seven 
and save Hughie’s life! Man, I've got a reprieve!” 

“Dear lad, is that so?” said the landlord, who 
had come down, and was standing by the hotel door 
in nightcap and bedgown. “I thought, maybe, you 
was hurrying to see the last of your brother. Well, 
there’s but one horse left in stable, and that’s the 
grey your master sold me two months back; and 
he’s a screw, as you must know. But here’s the 
stable key. Run and take him out yourself, and 
God go with ’ee.” 

None knew better than Dan’l that the grey was a 
screw. But he ran down to the stable, fetched the 
beast out, and didn’t even wait to shift his halter for 
a bridle, but caught up the half of a broken mop- 
handle that lay by the stable door, and with no 
better riding whip galloped off bare-back towards 
Tregarrick. 

Aye, sir,and he almost won his race in spite of all. 
The hands o' the town clock were close upon seven 
as he came galloping over the knap of the hill and 
saw the booths below him and the sweet-stalls and 
standings—for on such days ‘twas as good as a fair 
in Tregarrick—and the crowd under the prison wall. 
And there, above them, he could see the little open 
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there, and the beam. Just as he saw this the clock 
struck its first note, and Dan’I, still riding like a mad- 
man, let out a scream, and waved the paper over his 
head: but the distance was too great. Seven times 
the clapper struck, and with each stroke Dan’'l 
screamed, still riding and keeping his eyes upon that 
little doorway. But a second or so after the last 
stroke he dropped his arm suddenly as if a bullet had 
gone through it, and screamed no more. Less than 
a minute after, sir, he pulled up by the bridge on the 
skirt of the crowd, and looked round him with a 
silly smile. 

“ Neighbours,” says he, “I’ve a-got great news 
for ye. We've a-taken Saint Sebastian and by all 
accounts the Frenchies ‘ll be drove out of Spain in 
less "n a week.” 


’ 


There was silence in Boutigo’s van for a full 
minute; and then the old woman spoke from the 
corner : 

“Well, go on, Sam, and tell the finish to the 
company.” 

“Ts there more to tell?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sam, leaning forward again and 
tapping my knee very gently, “ There were fiwo men 
condemned at Tregarrick, that Assize; and two men 
put to death that morning. The first to go was a 
sheep-stealer. Ten minutes after, Dan’l saw Hughie 
his brother led forth ; and stood there and watched, 
with the reprieve in his hand. His wits were gone, 
and he chit-chattered all the time about Saint 
Sebastian.” Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE ROUMANIANS OF HUNGARY. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to the notice in your 
number of March 18th of the brochure published by M. Popovici, 
of Graz, entitled ‘The Roumanian Question in Transylvania 
and Hungary.” From your notice I gather that you have not 
seen the reply to this brochure in the form of a ‘“ Protest” 
written by two Rouman students of the University of Kolozs- 
var. Their “ Protest” has been translated into French and 
German. (A copy of the French version is hereto subjoined.) 
They begin by pointing out that, though M. Popovici’s brochure 
claims to speak in the name of the Rouman students of the 
Universities of Kolozsvar, Budapest, Vienna, and Graz, the 
authors have certainly received no authorisation to speak in their 
name from the Rouman students of the two first-named uni- 
versities, and presumably none from those at the two last. The 
“Reply” was never publicly discussed among those students 
nor generally known among them until after its publication. 
The two protesters will not follow the bad example of anonymity 
thus set. Although they write in the interest of the Rouman 
youth at the university to which they themselves belong, and 
are fully persuaded that in expressing their own sentiments 
they are at the same time expressing those of their Rouman 
fellow-students, they do not pretend to have received any com- 
mission from them to speak in their names, but assume the entire 
responsibility for their protest, to which they prefix their names. 

But not only was M. Popovici’s brochure issued without the 
knowledge of the Rouman students, but the policy which it 
advocated was at least tacitly condemned by the chief members 
of the Rouman nationality in Transylvania, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical. This policy culminated in the fiasco of the 
4th of May last year, when a Rouman deputation attempted 
to address itself to the “ Emperor,” i.e., of Austria in Vienna 
—thereby marking its contempt for the Hungarian Constitution 
—but that eminently constitutional sovereign declined to receive 
them. 

The authors of the “ Protest” go on to say that a further 
reason why they could not have signed the reply of M. Popovici 
—had it been submitted to them—is that it manifestly tends to 
disturb—indeed, to put an end to—the good relations at present 
existing between Rouman and Magyar fellow-students. And 
here they ask the pertinent question: “Comment sommes-nous 
devenus un peuple civilisé?” which, of course, leads to the in- 
evitable answer: “ En fréquentant les écoles Magyares.” 





But there was an additional reason for not signing the 
“ Reply,” as it advocated an interference in the domestic affairs 
of Hungary on the part of foreigners on the demand of a foreign 
State—i.e., of Roumania. Yet neither Hungary nor Hun- 
garians have ever interfered in the domestic affairs of Roumania. 
If they had been inclined to do so, perhaps they might have 
found grounds for their interference at least as plausible as 
those of the Committee of Bucharest. People of Roumania 
should remember the advice not to throw stones given to such 
as live in glass houses. Count Julius Andrassy at the Berlin 
Congress, and Hungarian statesmen in general, have been favour- 
able to the extension and consolidation of Roumania. It was 
not the fault of Count Andrassy that Roumania had to cede 
Bessarabia and to hand over its Rouman population to the 
tender mercies of Russia. But, indeed, the anti-Hungarian 
feeling in Roumania is hardly ten years old, and dates from the 
day when a mob at Bucharest broke into the Roumanian Legisla- 
ture and drove the Liberal Minister, John Bratianu, from power. 
The “Protest” goes further, and plainly asserts that the Com- 
mittee acts in the interest and receives the pay of Russia, and 
points to the interesting fact that in their ethnographic map 
they entirely ignore the Rouman population of Bessarabia. 
Now, if their real object had been what they pretend it was—to 
assist Ronmanism there, where it is in greatest danger—it was 
to Bessarabia that they should have turned their attention, and 
not to Transylvania, a country in which Roumanism flourishes 
to a greater extent than in Roumania itself. 

However, the authors of the “ Protest” admit that there 
exists a grave misunderstanding between the Magyars and the 
Roumans of Transylvania, due to faults on either side. After 
the defeat of the Hungarians in 1819, when the Hungarian 
Constitution was apparently destroyed for ever, the Absolute 
Government employed to a fame extent the newly-enfrauchised 
Roumans. These persons necessarily lost their posts when the Hun- 
garian Constitution again came into being in 1867. The reunion 
of Transylvania to the mother country, which had been voted by 
the legislatures of both countries in 1848, in like manner again 
came into force owing to the re-establishment of the Constitu- 
tion. On the plea that the Assemblies which voted the reunion 
did not represent the Rouman population, these persons pro- 
posed, by way of protest, a 7 of abstention, or, as it is there 
called, of “ passivity”; and they had sufficient influence with 
the Rouman portion to have their proposal carried out. The 
Hungarian Government, according to the authors of the 
“Protest ” before us, then, in its turn, committed a fault. 
Instead of seeking out the moderate men among the Roumans 
and forming them into a loyal Roumau party, the Hungarian 
Government simply ignored the Roumans altogether. This was 
a great mistake, to allow changes to be made in the administra- 
tion of the law of 1868 with regard to the nationalities without 
having these changes made legal by a new law passed by the 
Parliament. Another measure which served the Rouman ultras 
as a pretext for agitation, and was not required by the interests 
of the Government, was the new electoral law making an 
invidious difference between the franchise in Transylvania and 
that in Hungary proper. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that this electoral law was made in 1874, while the 
hostile position of the Rouman agitators had been already taken 
up in 1869. The writers, besides, show that this law, uncalled, 
as it was, cannot be correctly described as unfair to the Rouman. 
M. Popovici’s brochure complains of the small number of 
Roumans employed by the Government in proportion to their 
numbers in the country. But it is surely the height of in- 
consistency—first, to assume an attitude of hostile passivity 
and then to complain that the Government ignores them in 
its turn. Besides, it is fallacious to assume the number of the 
nationalities to which they respectively belong. ‘“ Who,” ask our 
authors, “ has seen the 3,270 Roumans whose existence is assumed 
by M. Popovici all duly qualified for office, and all desirous of 
places, yet rejected by the Government ?” 

It is in like manner an absurd exaggeration to »-y that 
liberty of association and the liberty of the press are con.seated 
because in the course of twenty-five years nine societies have not 
had their statutes approved, and seven journalists have been con- 
demned to terms of imprisonment. The same fate has overtaken 
Magyar societies and Magyar journalists when they have not 
complied with the provisions of the law. 

After exposing the falsity of several allegations of M. 
Popovici’s friends, the “ Protest” concludes by observing that 
Hungary is a country easily accessible to travellers from Western 
Europe, and is traversed by railways in every direction. Let, 
hen, Boome come and visit these oppressed Roumans and judge 
of their condition by personal observation, and not through the 
spectacles of a hostile journalist. Let them go on into the 
kingdom of Roumania, and they will come to the conclusion 
that, “in point of wealth, of intelligence, of liberty, and of 
dignity, the Rouman of Hungary is superior to the Rouman of 
Roumania.” 
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It is the general truth of this conclusion which doubtless 
led your well-informed correspondent to predict that Hungary 
will be the head of the future confederation of the States which 
have been cut out of the Turkish Empire. Without for one 
moment depreciating the efforts made by these States to civilise 
and de-orientalise themselves, Hungary has the start of them in 
the race. Not only ij the modern civilisation of Hungary of 
older date. but from its first foundation the Hungarian Kingdom 
had the advantage of belonging, not to Eastern but to Western 
Christendom, and consequently of taking part in the religious 
movement of the sixteenth century known as the Reformation. 

As for the soi-disant rejoinder of M. Popovici, its tone suffi- 
ciently shows what sort of men are its authors. Those who 
believe that Austria and Hungary were better off under Bach 
in the fifties than they are now, will believe them; hardly any 
others.—I have the honour to be, ete., A. J.P. 


LOCAL OPTION IN CANADA. 

Str.—To ne who lives in a S rt Act town, the most 
important feature of the Liquor Traffic Bill, which has been 
introduced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is the provision 
that the local veto can be enforeed only by a two-thirds majority. 
This provision secur that the veto will be backed by public 
opinion, and will not be a mere piece of abstract morality, as it 
too frequently is in Canada, where the veto can be enforced by 
a bare majority. Unless the vi 
it remains ineffective 

It is very difficult to ascertain how far the Seott Act is a 
benefit in this town from whieh I write. There is undoubtedly 
a great deal of drinking, and no one has any diffieulty in getting 
as much as he wants. The only difference is, that where the 
quality of the liqnor remains good its price is two or three times 
what it is elsewhere, 


to is supported by publie opinion 


and where the price remains as before the 
quality is execrable. Wine and spirits can be obtained in the 
quantity desired at any drug store in town without any pretence 
of a medical prescription. Judging from the social customs of 
the place, one can only say that many must have voted for the 
application of the Scott Act who systematically violate it in 
practice; and in society, visitors are offered wine quite as 
frequently as in a city where the Act is not in foree. ‘There is 
certainly a vast deal of social hypocrisy on the subject, and the 
only thing which seems sure about the results of the Act is that 
moderation has been rendered impossible. The man who drinks 
may as well get drunk, and generally does. The only safety 
here for a young man who is decent and wants to remain so is to 
be a total abstainer—a middle course is hardly possible. 

The Seott Act has been in foree, 1 think, for three periods 
of three years, and every man has his own opinion as to its 
efficiency. The opinions vary from the assertion that the only 
result has been to decrease the revenue of the city by three or 
four thousand dollars a year, and to increase the taxation in a 
place which is already the most heavily-taxed city in the 
Dominion, to the assertion that the Seott Act has absolutely 
suppressed drinking. Probably neither extreme assertion is 
correct—the latter certainly is not. The one fact which comes 
out established from the conflicting testimonies is that there 
has been a nett reduction of places where drink can be obtained 
by the number of licences which used to be granted. There are 
probably as many illicit drinking saloons now as there were 
when licences were issued, but there are no legalised tempta- 
tions. It is claimed, with what justification I have not been 
able to discover, that the reason why the Act is not better 
enforced is that the magistrates are not in harmony with the 
enlightened temperance sentiment. What is really lacking is 
effective public sentiment to back up the law. The magistrates 
would enforce the law if the public demanded that they should ; 
but the majority of men seem to be content to have registered 
a moral vote. Their consciences are at rest, and they can break 
the law or see it broken by others with an easy conscience. 

There is one feature of the Scott Act campaigns here which 
will not readily be appreciated in England. A prohibitory law 
will be supported by men who are not temperance men and will 
without hesitation break the law. They would vote in favour of 
the Scott Act although it were demonstrated beyond all doubt 
that for every legalised drink saloon two shebeens sprang up in 
the night. In a sparsely settled country justice is always at a 
distance and is often very imperfectly administered, and the 
country is not policed as the country districts of England are. 
Consequently every decent man is at the mercy of any ruffian or 
loafer who chooses to make a little liquor an excuse for exercising 
the brutality of his nature; and it is difficult te get redress. Where 
there are no legalised drink saloons there is always someone 
interested in keeping a drunken ruffian quiet, always someone 
who is trembling in his shoes lest it should come out where the 
ruffian got his liquor. The marked effect is that even those who 
sell drink in defiance of the law will not sell to men who are in 
any degree under the influence of drink ; so that the community 
is saved from the degradation of seeing men rolling in the 
rutter.— Y ours, 
BY The University of New Brunswick, 2°48 Davison. 
Fredericton, Canada, March 27th, 1893. 
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“ARE WE ALL SOCIALISTS NOW?” 


Srr,—It must strike all seekers after information as un. 
fortunate in the extreme that anyone so well informed on the 
subject of Socialism as is evidently the writer of the article oy 
the above subject in your issue of the 13th inst. should, recog. 
nising the confusion of ideas on the subject, have failed to clear 
the minds of his readers—or, at least, attempt to—by a defini. 
tion. Definitions, certainly, are not easy to frame; but most 
Socialists could have furnished him with one which, however 
weak, would help to remove some of the confusion which, owing 
chiefly to the loose handling of journalists who know nothing 
about the subject, does exist to-day in the popular mind, and 
which, I venture to believe, will be no whit lessened by that article. 

Any Socialist could have told him, at least, that Socialism 
does not consist solely in the possession of “generous and 
hopeful sentiments with regard to the lot of those who work,” 
but that it implies the collective ownership and control of all 
wealth-producing machinery and the consequent elimination of 
all idlers and wastrels, whether going under the name of 
capitalist or landlord. Such being the ease, no Socialist would 
agree that an eight-hours day would he. as the writer of that 
article states, the first step towards Socialism, but would rather 
claim that nationalised industry, like the Post Office and our 
municipalised gas and water works, tramways, ete., have brought 
us already several steps towards the Socialist ideal. 

Any impartial reader who has seen anything of the Fabians 
would, I cannot help thinking, be forced into the conelusion that 
the platitudes, not even “ third-hand ” but worn threadbare one 
would almost imagine, are rather on the side of those who, to 
use your writer's own words—‘“ ardently wishing for that 
future when it shall be no longer possible for anyone in the State 
to grind the faces of the poor, and when no monopoly that the 
State can restrict will oppress them, and no obstacle that it can 
remove will stand in the way of the fullest and freest individual 
development ”--who, I say, expressing this wish, oppose the 
only possible means by which Labour is likely to compass these 
ends. H. A. OAKESHOT. 

Thornton Heath, May 14th, 1893. 


[OUR correspondent seems to deny that the legislative imposition 
of a universal eight-hours day would be a step towards 
Socialism. Our contention is that it is one of those inter- 
ferences of Government with personal liberty, the inevitable 
consequence of which would be Socialism. If a given 
employer failed, in direet consequence of the eight-hours law, 
the Government would be confronted with the alternative of 
supporting the unemployed or carrying on the industry itself. 
Socialism or nationalisation of industry and land, which we 
take to be a simple definition, implies State interference in 
all directions; but State interference does not always imply 
Socialism.—Ep, SPEAKER. ] q 








A CHANCE MEETING. 
WALKED behind you along the Strand— 
You turned not your head to either hand ; 
I prayed that you might not see me nigh .. . 
You had forgotten—why shouldn’t I ? 


It seemed to me *twas a man grown older— 
The droop of the head, the sag of the shoulder— 
Yet you walked with a swing as you used to do: 
And I knew in my soul it was none but you. 


No need to see your face—-I would swear 

To the turn of your shoulders, the cut of your hair . 
I turned up the first side street to let 

You pass! ... 


What’s come to you since we met ? 


I knew not how or why you were there— 
And I know ’twas my business not to care; 
And there’s little more to say or to do— 
But there was I, and there were you ! 


A. W. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE BRONTES. 


NOR twenty years after the publication of Mrs. 
1 Gaskell’s brilliant life of Charlotte Bronté 
there was no addition to the literature relating to 
the gifted Yorkshire family. But, in the last fifteen 
years, a whole library of Bronté criticism and bio- 
graphy has sprung into existence. Here, and in the 
United States, one writer after another has felt the 
fascination of the subject, and works of varying 
merit, but of ever-deepening interest, have borne 
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testimony to the steady reaction in favour of the 
author of “Jane Eyre” which followed upon twenty 
years of undeserved neglect. And now, at last, we 
get the crowning proof of the fact that the Brontés 
have become English classics, in the shape of a dainty 
and delightful edition of the works of the three 
sisters published by Messrs. Dent & Co. It is an 
edition which every lover of the Brontés must 
covet, and which every lover of literature will enjoy. 
“Jane Eyre” and her sister-fictions come to us at 
last in the guise which all sensible people love best. 
They are no longer books to be laid upon the shelf, 
but volumes such as the reader delights to carry in 
his pocket, or to have by his bedside. 


What is there that is newtobe said about the gifted 
sisters three? The true story of their lives has been 
known to the world for at least fifteen years, and the 
fact is now recognised that their lot was not one of 
such exceptional gloom as that depicted by Mrs. 
Gaskell. The life of an English clergyman in a 
manufacturing hamlet in the West Riding is not, 
under the best of circumstances, attractive from the 
worldly point of view. Small means, uncongenial 
society, and an entire absence of that kind of gaiety 
which fills the streets of London during the months 
of May and June, are doubtless regarded by some 
persons as afflictions not to be endured. But healthy- 
minded people, blessed with a sense of duty, can find 
even in such a lot abundant happiness. Certain it is 
that Charlotte Bronté and her sisters were not un- 
happy in their life at Haworth. True, they had 
many personal sorrows and anxieties against which 
to contend. The miserable downfall of their brother, 
the eccentricities of their father, and their own shy- 
ness, all weighed upon them, and possibly invested 
them in the eyes of their neighbours with an air of 
gloom which was false to their real natures. But 
we know now that they never gave way to the ills 
which, in common with other mortals, they were 
called upon to bear. If their outward life was dull 
and monotonous, they had their secret joys, and 
these were infinitely greater than their neighbours 
dreamed of. Their devotion to each other, their 
intense interest in literature, and their absorption 
in their own work, left them without any reason to 
envy those whose surroundings were brighter. 


It was only when the demon of dyspepsia laid its 
hand upon Charlotte thatshe gave way tomelancholy. 
When she was in decent health she was a bright 
and cheerful person, blessed with that sense of 
humour which is almost the most precious gift 
Fortune can bestow upon a human soul, and not at 
all inclined to take a gloomy view of the world in 
which she lived. The real tragedy of the Brontés 
is to be found not in their lives, but in their deaths. 
Not often is it in the history of any family that the 
“blind Fury” plays such havoc within so short a 
space cf time. Within a few months Charlotte was 
called upon to follow her brother and her two sisters 
to the grave, and, at the very moment when fame 
came to her unsought and unexpected, she found 
herself a lonely woman, left to wear out the re- 
mainder of her existence in attendance upon a fretful 
and exacting parent. Yet, so strong was her power 
of resisting even the hardest blows of Fate, that 
after this hurricane of death had raged within the 
household, she was able not only to gather up the 
threads of her broken life, but to enter upon new 
scenes and a new career in a spirit of healthy and 
rational enjoyment. Emily and Anne and Branwell 
were dead, but she remained, with duties to be per- 
formed and life to be lived, and she turned to her 
task with a brave heart and an unbroken spirit. 


The wonder of it is that one small house on the 
Yorkshire moors should have contained two women 
of such transcendent power as Charlotte and Emily. 
Anneand Branwell may be dismissed from considera- 
tion, for though both were gifted, in neither burned 
the sacred fire of genius. But that Currer and Ellis 
Bell should have been born of the same mother, and 
should have lived and died under the same humble 





roof, is, beyond doubt, something to marvel at. No 
one has yet fathomed the secret of genius. None can 
tell whence it comes, from what parent-stock it has 
been derived; but this is chiefly noticeable con- 
cerning it—that its appearances are sporadic. The 
fatal lightning, falling from the skies, for a second 
glorifies, and then destroys, a single tree, leaving 
its countless companions in the forest untouched. 
But this flame of genius smote two sisters, whose 
lives were spent in each other’s arms, and thus 
offered us the rarest of exceptions to an all but 
universal rule. 


Of late years there has been a controversy, 
raised in the first instance by Mr. Swinburne, 
as to the comparative merits of Charlotte and 
Emily. It seems a bootless discussion. That the 
younger sister was a true poet, whilst the elder 
never rose above mediocrity in  verse-writing, 
will be generally admitted; but as masters of the 
art of fiction they stand together, and only if 
Wwe possessed some other work from the pen of 
Emily besides “ Wuthering Heights” would we be 
justified in deciding her claim to precedence over 
Charlotte. That“ Wuthering Heights” is one of 
the greatest novels in the English language it 
is too much to expect the average reader to concede. 
Grand it is, with a grandeur that dwarfs a thousand 
works the world calls great; but it reveals only a 
fragment of the mind and art of the author, and what 
lay behind it, what possibilities were hidden in the 
splendid brain of Emily Bronté when her heart 
ceased to beat, is a secret not now to be made known 
on this side of time. 


Perhaps, if she had lived, she might have added 
to her single achievement a picture of life in 
Yorkshire as bright and sunny and full of purely 
human interest as “Shirley”; but one doubts 
whether she could ever have produced such a 
portrait of a human soul as that which Charlotte 
has left us in “ Villette.” As an artist, there can be 
no question as to the elder sister’s supremacy. But 
of what use are mere speculations of this kind? Let 
us take with gratitude the gift bestowed by Haworth 
Parsonage upon the world, and thank both the givers. 
Different though they may have been in quality and 
character of genius, as undoubtedly they were in for- 
tune, they were one in spirit. 

“One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold, where’er they fare,— 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas! 
At last, at last, unite them there!” 


That which strikes the reader most strongly in 
turning afresh the pages of the Bronté novels is the 
extraordinary closeness of the observation both of 
nature and human nature which is revealed on the 
part of the authors. Yorkshire is a great county, 
but for its size it has produced a singularly small 
number of writers of eminence. Yet any Yorkshire- 
man may well be content to rest the claims of the 
broad shire to literary distinction upon the work of 
the Brontés. It is West Riding lifeand West Riding 
character, depicted with wonderful vividness and 
veracity, that we find alike in “ Wuthering Heights,” 
in “Jane Eyre,” and in “Shirley ;” and though in 
“ Villette” the scene is changed, it is the story of a 
Yorkshirewoman, with all her native limitations and 
provincialisms, that is told. If,in the middle of the 
next century, the people of this country feel any 
curiosity as to the way in which life moved in the 
dales and on the moors of Yorkshire when the 
Luddites were in arms against the introduction of 
machinery, or the local politicians were inflamed 
with zeal on behalf of the first Reform Bill, they 
need only turn to the pages of the Brontés in order 
to have that curiosity gratified. 


Itis, of course, a world which has now practically 
disappeared that Charlotte Bronté paints forus. Your 
wealthy Yorkshire manufacturer no longer lives like a 
backwoodsman. He probably has his club in London, 
and attends “first nights” at the Savoy or the 
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Lyceum. The peasants of the West Riding, too, are 
falling victims to the omnipresent tyranny of the 
School Board, and are losing the salt which once 
gave savour to their talk. It is not a small thing, in 


these circumstances, that a great artist should 
have limned them for us whilst they still ex- 
isted. Thomas Hardy has done something of the 


same sort for the people of Dorsetshire, but even 
Hardy has scarcely painted a picture so true as that 
which Charlotte Brontté has bequeathed to us in 
“ Shirley.” 

Local tradition affirms that the Miss Brontiés 
were rather disagreeable persons, who were 
righteously frowned upon by the wives of the small 
manufacturers who formed the “society” of Haworth. 
Poor local society! Its one chance of living in the 
memory of the world lies in the fact that the keen 
eyes of the parson’s daughters surveyed it close at 
hand, and read it to the very heart. And if any of 
the worthy ladies who, in their day and generation, 
felt it incumbent upon them to snub the author 
of “Jane Eyre,” cherished a sneaking longing for 
something like immortality, they are more likely to 
have their ambition realised than are most men and 
women ; for assuredly there are few books which will 
live longer in English literature than those that we 
owe to the pens of the Bronté sisters. 





REVIEWS. 





THE CITY-STATES 


Tue Tuscan REPUBLICS: 
By Bella Duffy. 


NE of the most interesting elements in the later 
medieval history of Italy, so rich in instructive 
problems of difficult solution, is the first rise, the 
rapid and glorious development, and then the 
equally rapid and melancholy downfall of the 
Tuscan republics. An ancient people which had 
apparently disappeared, the inheritor of two great 
civilisations, emerges from the long darkness of the 
barbarous ages and reappears in the history of the 
world as the inspired apostle of a new and luminous 
civilisation. To follow the path of this ancient 
people, to inquire what and how great an’ influence 
the Teutonic domination, which had spread there, 
had exerted over them, and how far original tenden- 
cies resuming their former vigour had created in a 
short time that wonderful group of cities, each of 
which is a state—all this is the task, and it is no easy 
one, which Miss Duffy has proposed to herself in this 
book. 

On the whole we think she has been very success- 
ful. She first glances rapidly but rightly at the 
arduous question of the origin of the Italian com- 
munes generally, and she seems to believe that they 
were derived not directly from the Roman munici- 
palities, but from the gradual and spontaneous 
development of institutions partly native, partly 
Germanic, and partly ecclesiastic. Miss Duffy then 
begins her narrative with the rise of Pisa, the 
beginnings of her discords, her expeditions to the 
East, and her first inevitable rivalries with Genoa, 
whose history, chiefly on account of these very 
rivalries, is so intimately connected with that of the 
Tuscan republics as to be justly included in this 
book. With the history of Lucca, which, though 
different from those of Pisa and Genoa yet had 
many affinities with them in its evolution, enters an 
important element in the relations of the Tuscan 
republics among themselves and in the part taken 
in their life by Florence, the greatest of them all. 

After a study of Genoa in her communal and 
feudal organisation, after describing the first rise of 
the Italian communes and the first imperial pre- 
tensions and ambitions of Frederick Barbarossa, the 
book presents to us Florence hidden in obscure 
beginnings and wrapt in mystery, then rising 
rapidly, spreading and becoming in a short time 
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one of the most powerful factors in the history of 
Italy. 

The history of Florence naturally attracts the 
authoress more especially, and becomes, as it were, 
the centre round which the events of the other 
republics are grouped and on which they partly 
depend. The brilliant, clever, quarrelsome, and 
essentially democratic character of the Florentine; 
is described as it was from the rise to the fall of the 
republic, variable in its external manifestations, yet 
thoroughly original and coherent through that long 
series of years. As the intellectual and political 
centre of Tuscany, Florence has had the good fortune 
to inspire many able historians also among modern 
ones, and of these Miss Duffy makes very good use 
in her book, especially of Capponi, for which choice 
we can only praise her, as we consider him very 
superior to Perrens, although the work of this latter 
has enjoyed a popularity perhaps greater than 
its scientific merits. But the authoress is not pre. 
vented by her use of the writers who have preceded 
her from using her own independent judgment, and 
expressing it sometimes very happily. For instance, 
the following passage appears to us very true and 
worthy of consideration, for it gives the key to 
many problems presented by the vicissitudes of 
Florence :— 




























“Gino Capponi, the historian, remarks how little all the 
revolutions seem to have affected the general character of the 
people, which he describes as distinguished by a certain cheerful 
serenity and an increasing culture. But the truth was that the 
wealth of Florence had recently received a new impulse from 
the development of the silk trade, which passed from Lucca to 
the neighbouring republic just as the woo! began to decline in 
extension and importance. Commerce, consequently, still consti- 
tuted the real life of the commune, while home polities were the 
excitement of the idle and the restless, of demagogues and 
dreamers. Owing to the nature of the government, Florence, 
once imperial pretensions became a thing of the past, had no 
constitutional questions to distract it, and socially and politically 
was, on a small scale, in much the same condition as the United 
States in the present day. Add to this that the streets, with 
their beauty, their varied life, their floating population of 
strangers, of mercenary troops, of foreign merchants, and 
—s friars; the warehouses stocked with goods from 

rance, from Flanders, from Africa, from the East ; the churches 
and palaces built by wealthy guilds or princely merchants, and 
growing under the eyes of citizens to whom artists and arechi- 
tects were familiar kinsmen and neighbours—constituted a 
manifold education, and resulted in a rapid movement of ideas 
through all classes. And this activity of mind, itself a form of 
liberty, goes far to account for the indifference with which the 
mass of the population saw one group of political adventurers in 
the government of the town. The guilds meanwhile administered 
their own affairs, and the real business of the State was trans- 
acted by the chief of the Florentine banking-houses, which were 
already to be found everywhere from London to the Levant.” 

























The life of Florence in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the struggles between Ghibellines 
and Guelphs, are well described, and the true causes 
are assigned in the fact that religious zeal, commer- 
cial interests centred in Rome, and the neighbour- 
hood of numerous feudal nobles whose raids 
imperilled the lives and goods of their traders, all 
tended to make Florence Guelph. From these 
partisan tendencies, but still more from internal 
discords and the jealousies of city with city, resulted 
the relations of the various Tuscan republics among 
themselves and with Genoa; while their commerce and 
the wonderful growth in arts and letters determined 
their relations with and their influence over the 
whole civilised world. With all this splendid activity, 
however, Tuscan democracy began gradually to 
decay, fatally undermined by internal discords in 
each town, and by fratricidal wars between one city 
and another. Florence grown stronger, and Genoa 
always jealous, ended by destroying the life of Pisa 
and Lucca, while on the other hand the age of the 
tyrants approaches, and the house of Medici begins 
to raise its head and by slow degrees seizes the reigns 
of power. So while France and Spain are inun- 
dating the whole Peninsula, and the temporal power 



























of the Church is growing stronger, the liberty of 
republican Florence receives its death-blow, and a 
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wretched era of servitude and misfortune opens for 
Italy. With this great fall Miss Duffy ends her 
book, and we may feel grateful to her for her having 
told once again, con intelletto d'amore, a story always 
so attractive and full of valuable teaching. 


THEOCRITUS IN FLEET STREET. 


Frert Street Eciocues. By John Davidson. London: 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 


WHOEVER reads “Scaramouch in Naxos” or “An 
Unhistorical Pastoral” should have little diffi- 
culty in arriving at the conclusion that Mr. John 
Davidson is a poet of many rare gifts, at the be- 
ginning of what may—or may not, for it is rash to 
conclude too surely about beginnings—prove to be a 
rich and brilliant development. The present writer 
confesses he has only read these previous plays since 
reading the just-published “ Fleet Street Eclogues,” 
sent to them by the lively interest which the latter 
inspired. The “ Eclogues” of themselves seemed a 
refreshingly original production of delightful promise, 
but with “Scaramouch in Naxos” and “An Un- 
historical Pastoral ” for a background their signific- 
ance and promise are greatly enhanced. All of them 
strike us as the work of a poet who, in a day when 
nearly everyone seeking a hearing flourishes the 
sigillum of some “ school,” has a note and a cachet 
distinctly his own; who, leaving the beaten tracks, 
flits with an airy grace over new, or rather over 
forgotten ground. His style is instinct with the 
magic of eclectic inevitable words, and yet there is 
no straining after effect, no eccentric archaicisms, 
no barbarous neologisms. His English is as natural 
and direct as that of the Elizabethans or the Cava- 
liers: it has the spontaneity and also the capricious- 
ness of one who, if not born a great poet (that 
remains to be proved), was at least bornasinger. We 
find ourselves talking firstof Mr. Davidson’sstyle; and, 
in fact,it is his styleand form which firstchiefly attract 
one. They are in themselves, if he had but little to 
say, a noteworthy thing, with a literary raison d'étre 
and a pleasure-giving property all their own. He 
writes in “pantomimes,” “historic pastorals,” 
“romantic farces,” “ eclogues.” These are very old- 
fashioned forms, but Mr. Davidson has skilfully put 
them to new uses. The influence of his models is 
pretty plainly but yet agreeably manifest in most of 
the pieces: of the Shakespeare of the “Tempest,” 
“Winter's Tale,” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
mood, of perhaps the ‘‘ Pastor Fide,” and we suppose 
of Virgil and Theocritus when it comes to the 
eclogues—all these influences, blent together and 
lying beneath like a subsoil, one is conscious of 
generally. But one is conscious alsoofanoriginalspirit 
which isnoslavetoits influences. Mr. Davidson handles 
his forms after his own fashion, masterfully, wilfully. 
In “Scaramouch in Naxos” he presents us, on the 
shores of Naxos, with an English showman of the 
nineteenth century, a harlequin and columbine, 
Silenus and his crew, and Bacchus and Ariadne, 
Nothing more unreal and incongruous could well be 
imagined. But Mr. Davidson has managed it all 
with charming naturalism. The true god and 
goddess betray themselves by speech as well as gait, 
in easy magniJoquent pentameters, not more surely 
than do the managerial Scaramouch, the muslin 
columbine with her accent of the coulisses, or Glaucus, 
whose aspirations towards a godship or a baronetcy 
are possibly meant as a satire on the laudable 
ambitions of our middle class heavy fathers. In a 
word, Mr. Davidson seems to have in his fingers that 
“natural magic” which Matthew Arnold was 
perhaps the first of our critics to point out as 
the special heritage of the Celt. The magic plays 
in and out through these whimsical pieces, in humour, 
wit, satire, poetry, with an elusive grace which re- 
minds us of that truly Celtic image in the “ Mabino- 
gion” where the greyhounds of Kalweh, bounding 
between the horse’s legs, are described as sporting 
around him like sea-swallows. 





That Mr. Davidson's gifts of style and form, and 
likewise his intimate feeling for nature and sensi- 
tiveness to all manner of beauty, are rare and note- 
worthy things, we hope to show. Whether it is in 
him to sound a deeper note, to take a profounder 
grasp on life, these volumes are hardly yet a suffi- 
cient proof, though they give some intimations to 
this effect. Once or twice in the “Fleet Street 
Eclogues ” his plummet does go into the depths—as, 
for example, in the following fine passage, in which the 
words of a journalist “ who out of evil could distil 
the good,” are used to console another who is cursing 
his fate :— 


“* And so,’ he said, ‘though I am faint and old, 
High in my garret cold— 
While on the pane Death’s knuckles rattle stark, 
And hungry pangs keep sleep off—in the dark, 
“«T think how brides and bridegrooms, many a pair, 
With human sanction, or all unavouched, 
Together softly couched, 
Wonder and throb in rapture; how the care 
Of ways and means, the thought of whitening hair, 
“ Of trenchant wrinkles, fade when night has set, 
And many a long-wed man and woman find 
The deepest peace of mind, 
Sweet and mysterious to each other yet, 
I think that [ am still in Nature’s deni. 
“*Seorned, disappointed, starving, bankrupt, old, 
Because I loved a lady in my youth, 
And was beloved in sooth. 


“, . . ‘All the blight 
Of pain, age, madness, ravished innocence, 
Despair and impotence ‘a 
“Ts but Love’s needful shadow: though the poles, 
The spangled zodiac, and the stars that beat 
In heaven's high Watling Street 
Their myriad rounds; though every orb that rolls, 
Lightening or lit, were filled with tortured souls, 
“*]f one man and one woman, heart and brain 
Entranced above all fear, above all doubt, 
Might ring their essence out, 
The groaning of a universe in pain 
Were as an undersong in Love's refrain. 
“*Then in a vision holy Time I see 
As one sweet bridal night, Earth softly spread 
One fragrant bridal bed, 
And all my unrest leaves me utterly. 


But passages in this key do not occur often. The 
“ Fleet Street Eclogues” are in the main in a lighter 
vein, passages of senstious beauty of description 
alternating with the gay banter of nature-loving 
journalists—alternating in a natural harmony, the 
most remarkable of Mr. Davidson’s achievements, 
through which the transition from these occasional 
deeper to the lighter notes sounds with the gliding 
effect of arpeggio chords. 

The journalistic bucolics are decidedly an original 
conception. What more artificial, what more un- 
likely for pastoral treatment in any way, than Fleet 
Street, with its newspapers, morning and evening, 
its special editions, and its up-to-date pressmen, who 
“report and review and invent.” True, the age of 
Theocritus was also artificial and scientific, like our 
own in many ways, and he answered to the yearning 
of a great city when he sang to it of goatherds con- 
testing beneath the shade in praise of rustic joys, of 
rills of chilly water in the noontide heat, of bowls of 
honeycombs set out for Pan, of warbling birds, of the 
humming of the cicala and the blunt-faced bee, and of 
Battus sighing for the ivory ankles of Bombyca. But 
Mr. Davidson does not put his bucolics in the 
mouths of goatherds or shepherds, but in those of 
his journalists themselves, who sing them in their 
rooms and offices in actual Fleet Street. There they 
meet and bid each other good cheer, and, according 
to the season, regale themselves with “a fire with 
gules and or emblazoned, and things that journalists 
require,” or else with iced drinks; and they tell of 
country things, for, though journalists, they have 
all been breathed on by the rural Pan, and they 
are convinced 
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“That when they come to die 
Good press-men to the country go.” 
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One says he has been out of town, and forthwith 
he is pounced on to tell what he has seen, and he 
gives them the following charming June aquarelle:— 


“ Upstream I went to hear the summer tune 
The birds sing at Long Ditton in a vale 
Sacred to him who wrote his own heart’s tale. 
Of singing birds that hollow is the haunt; 
Never was such a place for singing in! 
The valley overflows with song and chaunt, 
And brimming echoes spill the pleasant dia. 
High in the oak-trees where the fresh leaves sprout 
The blackbirds with their oboe voices make 
The sweetest broken mu-ic, all about 
The beauty of the day for beauty’s sake, 
The wanton shadow and the languid cloud, 
The grass-green velvet where the daisies crowd ; 
And all about the air that softly comes 
Thridding the hedgerows with its noiseless feet, 
The purling waves with muffled elfin drums, 
'rhat step along their pebble-paven street ; 
And all about the mates whose love they won, 
And all about the sunlight and the sun.” 


Mark, pray, some of the lines that precede the last 
two, especially these :— 


“ The purling waves with muffled elfin drums, 
That step along their pebble-paven street.” 


Is not this the true fairy touch? In November, in 
the fogs, they bid their souls escape from London :— 


* Away, 
Where woods their wardrobes doff 
To give the wind free play. 
Brocaded oak-trees wait, 
Reluctant to undress ; 
But the woods aecept from Fate 
Their lusty nakedness, 
And with a many-armed caress 
Welcome their stormy mate. 


Here is how the eclogue entitled “ Michaelmas” 
opens :— 


Herbert : The farmer roasts his stubble goose. 

Menzies : The pard and tigermoths are loose. 

Sandy: The broom-pods crackle in the sun ; 
And since the flowers are nearly done, 
From thymy drops and heather hills 
The wearied bee his pocket fills. 

Brian: The wearied bee! 

Herbert : On ancient walls 
The moss turns greener. 

Sandy : Hark! St. Paul's 
Booms midnight. 

Brian : Basil is asleep. 

Sandy: Boom iron tongue! boom slow and deep ! 

Menzies: The berries on the hawthorn-tree 
Are red as blood. 

Brian : The wearied bee! 


Amid the spirited grace of this rural opening within 
sound of the boom of St. Paul's, with what happy 
effect, with what instinctive art is Brian’s dreamy 
reiteration of the words “ The wearied bee!” intro- 
duced, as if he lay with closed eyes, held by the 
picture which these words conjured up. They are 
certainly remarkable persons, these journalists, and 
it is perhaps the most striking tribute to Mr. David- 
son’s skill that he steers them through their raptures 
and enthusiasms without letting them become 
ridiculous. One of them, in speaking of a country 
excursion, tells of having seen 
“The vanguards of the daisies come, 
Summer's crusaders, sanguine-stained ; 
The only flowers that left their home 
When happiness in Eden reigned.” 

Whereupon they are all taken with a gush of sensi- 
bility for the daisy, the only flower of Eden that 
met our first parents on their expulsion, and com- 
forted them in their exile, and thus break forth :— 

Basil : 

Sandy : 

Brian; 


Oh, little flower, so sweet and dear! 
Oh, humanest of flowers that grow! 
Oh, little brave adventarer ! 
We human beings love you so! 
We human beings love it so! 
And when a maiden’s dainty shoe 
Can cover nine the gossips know 
The fulness of the Spring is due. 
The gallant flower! 
Its health ! 


Menzies : 


Brian : 


Sandy : Come, drink! 





el 


By heaven, in Highland style! 
The daisy’s health! And now we'll think 
Of Eden silently awhile.” 


This was a ticklish situation, four Fleet Stree 
journalists earnestly drinking a health to the dais 
in Highland style; but yet they carry it off, and 
with a naiveté and “ go” which are not to be resisted 
The man who can conceive and manage such a situa. 
tion is no ordinary worker at the poet’s craft. 

Our space warns us that we cannot dwell mor 
fully on Mr. Davidson. Otherwise we should like to 
show that there is more variety even in they 
eclogues than might appear from the foregoing 
remarks, which deal only with one aspect of 
them. The praises of Nature as matter for 
pastorals may have a possible effect of thinness 
for want of some Amaryllis or Bombyca to set 
them off; for the journali-ts in this matter are 
singularly austere. But the eclogues are not all 
pastoral matter. The last one contains a most 
thrilling ballad, which shows that Mr. Davidson does 
not hail from the Border for nothing (as we conclude 
he does), and the journalists indulge in a fair share 
of vigorous satire on the world, and prove themselves 
notwithstanding gay and excellent boon com. 
panions. They even satirise their own calling, and 
having done so very neatly they thus trowl out the 
following half-mocking wholly catching strain in 
glorification of themselves :-— 


Menzies : Its health! 
Basil . 


Basil: Sing hey for the journalist, 
He is your true soldado ; 
Both time and chance he’i! lead a dance, 
And find out Eldorado. 
Brian: Sing hey for Eldorado! 
Basil : A catch, a catch, we'll trowl! 
Brian: Sing hey for Eldorado! 
Sandy: And bring a mazer-bowl, 
With ale a-frothing brimmed— 
Brian: | We may not rest without it— 
Sandy : With dainty ribbons trimmed, 
And love-birds carved about it. 
Basil: With roa-ted apples scented, 
And spiced with cloves and mace. 
Brian: Praise him who ale invented ! 
Sandy: In heaven he has a place ! 


And on they go, singing hey and ho, a genial band. 
Time alone will tell what Mr. Davidson can do with 
his gifts; but that he has gifts, most rare and original, 
no one who has taste enough to read this delightful 
little volume can fail to be convinced. 





~ THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM DEFENDED. 


THe GrowTH oF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN 

Mopern Times. By W. Canningham,D.D. Cambridge: 

At the University Press. 

THIS volume completes the narrative begun in the 
volume on “ English Industry and Commerce during 
the Early and Middle Ages” which Dr. Cunningham 
gave to the public two years ago. The difficulty of 
bringing so vast a subject within reasonable compass 
must strike the most cursory reader. Another and 
a greater difficulty is to find a principle of connec- 
tion for the infinitely varied phenomena of industrial 
and commercial life. Dr. Cunningham tells us in 
his preface what principle of connection he has 
chosen. His primary object has been “to under- 
stand the economic policy of Englishmen in past 
days.” He regards the economic policy of the State, 
not as an occasional cause of disturbance, but as a 
constant creative force. “The economic history of a 
nation,” he observes, “cannot be clearly followed 
unless it is habitually regarded as a subordinate 
aspect of the political life of a people” (p. 4). And 
in pursuance of this principle he takes Parliamentary 
proceedings in regard to industry and commerce as 
the basis of his work. 

But the course of economic policy has always 
been largely determined by the course of economic 
reflection. Dr. Cunningham has, therefore, combined 
the study of economic opinion with an examination 
of the events of commercial history. In other words, 
he bas endeavoured to write the economic history of 
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England from within and not from without. That 
this is the only sound method of writing economic 
history no impartial inquirer will deny. Nothing 
can be more unfair than to charge every discrepancy 
between the economic ideas of the present and the 
economic policy of the past upon the deliberate 
selfishness or dishonesty of former generations. To 
judge the men of the sixteenth, or even of the 
eighteenth, century on the hypothesis that they 
must have thought like the men of the nineteenth 
century is to reject every chance of comprehending 
them. It is a conspicuous merit of the present 
history to have eliminated this source of error. 

The volume before us covers the three centuries 
between the accession of Elizabeth and the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. Its principal theme is the mer- 
cantile system. The first beginnings of the policy 
which attempted to regulate the pursuit of wealth 
by the individual so as to increase the power of the 
State may be traced as far back as the reign of 
Richard the Second; but the elaboration of that 
policy belongs to the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
then that active and earnest statesmen impressed 
upon our economic system a stamp which it retained 
for more than two hundred years. They began with 
clearing away the wreck of the disastrous reigns 
which had gone before. They restored the credit of 
the Crown and the fineness of the currency. They 
sought to encourage English shipping by a Naviga- 
tion Act which revived the policy of the first Tudors. 
They drew up a complete code for the regulation of 
labour. Few enactments have been more severely 
criticised than the famous statute of the fifth year 
of Elizabeth. Dr. Cunningham disputes the justice 
of this criticism. The apprenticeship regulations he 
considers to have been honestly suited to the wants 
of that age. The power of controlling wages given 
to the justices he considers to have been given with 
the intention of benefiting the wage-earner. The 
old Statutes of Labourers had avowedly aimed at 
reducing wages; but the preamble to the Statute 
of Elizabeth dwelt upon the insufficiency of current 
wages resulting from the rise of prices which had 
followed upon the abundance of silver. There is 
little proof that the enactment was carried into 
effect, no proof that it was used to lower wages. 
Lastly, the repeal of the Act was an unpopular 
measure, carried against the petition of many 
labourers. All these circumstances throw doubt 
upon the selfish and malevolent intention so often 
ascribed to the Elizabethan legislature. 

In the age following the death of Elizabeth, 
Church and State underwent a series of revolutions. 
But all parties and rulers, as Dr. Cunningham 
observes, adhered to the mercantile policy. The 
Commonwealth enacted a stringent Navigation Law. 
The trade and industry of the English Colonies 
were controlled in the interest of the Mother 
Country. Puritanism, indeed, exerted an influence 
of its own upon economic development. Dr. Cun- 
ningham holds that this influence was not beneficial. 
To Puritanism he ascribes the disappearance of 
popular holidays, the harsh system of destruction 
followed in the case of the North American Indians, 
and the increasing cruelty of the traffic in black 
men. Perhaps he hardly does justice to the influence 
of Puritanism in producing those frugal and labori- 
ous habits which contribute so much to national 
prosperity. Certain it is that the latter part of the 
seventeenth century was a period of rapid economic 
growth. Capital was accumulated, finance and bank- 
ing were developed, the study of statistics was founded 
by Petty, and the discussion of economic problems 
engaged minds so fertile and acute as those of Locke 
and North. In the eighteenth century our many 
conflicts with France tended to the maintenance of 
the mercantile system, for these conflicts enhanced 
the value of national power, which the mercantile 
system sought to augment. But the intellectual as 
well as the industrial tendencies of the age were 
gradually undermining its foundations. Men were 
more and more inclined to accept the free play of 





individual self-interest as the best means of pro- 
moting general prosperity. New industries and new 
inventions eluded the old scheme of regulation. 
Thus when Adam Smith arose to declare that all 
regulation was useless or hurtful he found a public 
prepared to accept his teaching. Dr. Cunningham 
describes very clearly the revolution in _ political 
economy effected by “ The Wealth of Nations” :— 


“ Other writers had begun with the requirements of the State, 
and had worked back tothe funds in the possession of the people 
from which those requirements could be supplied. Adam Smith 
—— the subject from the other end. The first object of 
political economy, as he understood it, was ‘to provide a plentiful 
revenue or subsistence for the people’; the second was ‘to supply 
the State or Commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the public 
service.’ He simply discussed the subject of wealth; its bearing 
on the condition of the State appeared an afterthought. His great 
achievement lay in isolating the conception of national wealth, 
while previous writers had treated it in conscious subordination 
to the idea of national power” (p. 432). 


Dr. Cunningham holds, indeed, that Adam Smith 
was unfair in his criticism of the mercantile and 
physiocratic doctrines, for he assumed that the up- 
holders of these doctrines had his end in view; that 
they aimed simply at the utmost growth of riches 
for its own sake, whilst they really regarded riches 
only as a means to an ulterior object. Even if the 
criticism were unfair, it was certainly effective, for 
“The Wealth of Nations” is almost the only specula- 
tive treatise which has transformed English policy 
and legislation. The establishment of the mercantile 
system had been the work of empiricists. The 
demand for Free Trade was based upon a theory. 
With that demand Dr. Cunningham is in full sym- 
pathy— 

“Not because the mereantile system had failed, but because 
the mercantile system had so completely succeeded in fostering 
England’s greatuess and power that our industrial life had out- 
grown its old limits; what had once been useful supports had 
come to be unnecessary limitations ” (p. 579). 


More than a third of the volume is occupied with 
the economic history of the seventy years which 
intervened between the appearance of “The Wealth 
of Nations” and the repeal of the Corn Laws. But 
so great is the abundance of material for the history 
of this as compared with former periods that Dr. 
Cunningham has been obliged to study compression 
here more than elsewhere. This period, too, is far 
better known to the ordinary reader, and even a 
learned historian has less that is new to tell. Beyond 
the date of the repeal of the Corn Laws Dr. Cunning- 
ham does not venture. The times nearest our own, 
he truly observes, belong rather to the practical 
politician than to the historian; but his concluding 
remarks on the transition from a national to a cosmo- 
politan economy are extremely interesting. Wide, if 
unequal, research and a sympathetic insight into the 
past are the most conspicuous merits of this valuable 
work. A somewhat defective arrangement and a 
somewhat colourless style are its most obvious 
blemishes. 


GROSS HUMOURS. 


THe Humour or France. Selected and Translated by 
Elizabeth Lee. With Illustrations by Paul Frénzeny. 
London: Walter Scott. 


WE shall not admit reading this book. All we shall 
own up to is that, with erring (the indiscriminate 
would say unerring) instinct we have divined rhab- 
domantically with the paper-knife “the humour 
of it.” 

Thus we know that the modern prose transla- 
tions are made in the outlandish fashion here called 
“a la American ” (p. 357), because Regnard’s Géronte 
tells the valet to “hurry up with what you've to 
tell me”; because Madame Brou “ motioned her 
daughter to sit up”; because Gringoire absolutely 
says to Louis XI, “I guess you saw the guards were 
taking me to prison”; and because the Grand Prix 
is explained to be “ the French ‘ Ascot.’” 

We gauge the selector’s sense of humour (we 
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really mean the selector’s non-sense) by the calling 
of Scarron “a great writer,” and Renan’s “ Caliban” 
“a delightful jeu d'esprit”: which if it be, then 
Browning’s “ Caliban on Setebos”’ is a comic song. A 
chooser and renderer of humorous writing should 
have a subtle flair for the evanescent bouquet of it, 
and a keen, swift deftness in juggling with its quips 
in the oversetting. Tout au contraire, the prose 
attempts of this authoress afflict one with dejection 
dire, and gloom; and (in well-worn words) show 
that Frenssh of Parys is to hire vnknowe. “ L’ Avocat 
Patelin” (the modern patched-up one) may be 
“familiar to us,” but certainly not to the selector 
of the five pages of a mangled version here given, 
which are an unintelligible jumble of confusion. 
Any crank phrase is just dropped out, and we 
have “S80” for 480, “26” four times over for six 
score; “six-vingts” being clearly too high for 
the translator, who was further innocent of what 
la clavelée is among sheep. Perhaps the statement 
that “the ery of the people rang out in Villon’s 
verse, and he was filled with their sufferings and 
oppression” is intended for humour; if so, we must 
avoid bluntly saying that there is not a particle of 
truth init. The point of a short eighteen-line extract 
from Zadig is ruined by want of perception, just as 
your left-handed apprentice will blunt his tools on 
the smallest of jobs. Were we asked what Alfred 
de Vigny was not, we should say “a humorist,” and 
the insertion here of an extract from his absurd 


and wretched Chatterton is mere aberration. 
Des Periers told in one of his biting good 
tales how that three brother-innocents “might 


have been hanged, poor fellows, a crédit,’ that 
is, on credit (for crimes to come): which after 
all wasn’t too bad a little bit of a joke for 
him, as jokes went three centuries since; but the 
owlish translation has it that they “ would have 
been hanged to no purpose,” which is saddening 
every way. In the Précieuses Ridicules the maid 
Marotte (here called Marot!) says to her young 
ladies, “ Dame! je n’entends point le latin!” where 
dame, generally rendered “ by’r Lady,” really (from 
dominus) means just the English maid's “ Lor’!”; 
but the version here given is, “I don’t understand 
Latin, mistress.” The English word “ pounds” twice 
in Regnard for the “livres” that became francs 
in 1795 tells its own tale; so do tableaus and mor- 
ceaus, which are by way of translations. We protest, 
too, that the violent exclamation “ Ouais!” is not the 
adverb “ when,” and that “moyennant” does not 
mean “less.” First love sounds much nicer than “early 
amours,” and has the other advantage of being the 
true sense of the French. Some Scénes de la Boh?me 
of that Cham/fort d' Estaminet (as Jules de Goncourt 
called him), Murger, are ill mauled. One state- 
ment, that Colline and Schaunard (in the flesh 
Schanne) “ will hold a debate comparing dephilosophy 
and metapolitics,” drove us to the original, where 
we find they “ will attack a discussion on comparative 
philosophy and metapolitics”; but a printer's fault 
has joined two words as “ dephilosophie,” which was 
quite enough to throw the poor translator into the 
outer darkness. 

We shall not say that we ever read a line of 
M. Eugéne Chavette’s in our lives, nor does this 
Selection encourage us to; but we'll risk the fate of 
that triad of brothers above if Alfred “ killed off a few 
worms” in the roof of the church (p. 275). As he 
had books with him, and one of his weaknesses was 
poetry, there is no casting off the suspicion that 
these “ worms” were more politic: that though vers 
they were verses too. But how did he do the deed ? 
Did he massacre them, or despatch them, or polish 
them off and up, or how? Any way, “declared fit 
for hanging, he was placed in the boot of the stage- 
coach, under the care of an officer of the military,” 
in which odd and oddly put position he may be 
abandoned. 

Besides the prose there are three dozen save one 
versical translations, conveyed from various admired 
quarters, only some half of which are acknowledged. 





They are in the main pleasant reading—we excep 
the abomination “after Verlaine”—and so too ay 
the Franco-American engravings pleasant gazing: 
and the book is prettily printed and papered: 
small mercies that may sell it in Christmas-time. 


FICTION. 
A Tate or Two ConrTINENTs. 
In 3 vols. 


Tue REFUGEES: 


Conan Doyle. 

& Co. 
Mrs. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

3.vols. London: Methuen & Co. 
Mr. ConAN DOYLE, in “ The Refugees,” has given us 
an historical novel of almost surprising brilliancy and 
interest. 
Clark” and “The White Company” are revealed 
here with that added grace of precision of style and 
due sense of proportion which only practice brings 
in its train. Thestory opensin Paris and Versailles, 
in the reign of Louis XIV., at the time when the 
struggle between Madame de Maintenon and Madame 
de Montespan for possession of the king was at its 
height, and when the infamous decree against the 
Huguenots had just been issued. Mr. Doyle has 
made himself a master of the secrets of the time and 
the place, and Louis and his courtiers live again in 
his glowing pages. The refugees in whose fortunes 
we are interested are a Huguenot merchant of 
Paris and his daughter, and a cousin, betrothed to 
the latter, who is an officer in the King’s Guard. 
The first half of the book is fully occupied with the 
splendid intrigues and adventures of the Court of 
Versailles. Young De Catinat, the officer betrothed 
to the heroine, Adéle, nearly falls a victim to the 
vengeance of Madame de Montespan when she is 
dismissed from Court by the king, and he passes 
through a series of adventures as thrilling as any- 
thing we have yet had, even from Mr. Conan Doyle's 
pen. But the edict against the Huguenots is launched, 
and the whole De Catinat family—father, daughter, 
and cousin—have to choose between their home and 
their faith. They resolve to seek safety in exile, 
and, escaping with difficulty from France, they cross 
the Atlantic in a small vessel, the owner of which 
is an American kinsman of theirs. It is a bold 
experiment to tear up a story by the roots, as it 
were, and transplant it, in the middle of the plot, to 
an entirely different scene. Yet in this case it is 
abundantly justified by the result. Fascinating as 
are the pictures of Court life at Versailles, they are 
surpassed by the scenes, in the last volume, of life in 
Canada at a time when the French had a precarious 
hold upon the Province, and their very lives were at 
the mercy of the Indians. The whole story of the 
stay of the refugees at the seigneury of Sainte Marie 
reads like a new chapter from the pen of Fennimore 
Cooper. Certainly nothing more absorbing in its 
interest has been written on this particular subject 
since Cooper died, nor has there ever been a more 
graphic description of a fight between red-skin and 
white than that with which the narrative closes. 
Mr. Doyle succeeds in making all his characters 
interesting, and what is more, he is able to invest 
even the humblest of them with a certain atmosphere 
of romance. One wonders at the splendid fertility 
of invention which is displayed in such a novel as 
“The Refugees,” where incident follows incident in 
breathless succession ; but cne wonders still more at 
the intellectual grasp of the author upon the far-off 
times with which he is dealing, the masterly ease 
with which he has assimilated the characteristics of 
a distant epoch and strange lands, and has thus 
enabled his readers to feel at home both in the 
Court of Louis and the savage-infested forests of 
Canada. That he must have read much before he 


By A 
London: Longmans, Green, 


By S. Baring-Gould. In 


could have written this book, with its fulness of 
accurate detail, is obvious; but mere study of the 
past would have done little for him if he had not 
possessed those high qualities of the imagination 
which enable him to paint for us pictures of real 
life, whether in modern London or in ancient France. 
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In “ The Refugees” he has added another triumph to 
those already secured by his brilliant and versatile 
en. 
The undeniable cleverness of Mr. Baring-Gould 
is fully illustrated in his latest story. “Mrs. 
Curgenven of Curgenven” is one of those Cor- 
nish tales to which Mr. Gould has accustomed us. 
It is full of the local colour in which this close 
observer and diligent student delights, whilst its 
characters are sketched for us with a firm hand and 
a bright imaginative power. There is so much that 
is good in the book—notably the characters of Mr. 
Percival Curgenven and Esther Morideg—that it is 
strange to find the story, as a whole, disappointing. 
But Mr. Baring-Gould’s love of melodrama in 
his plots has carried him away once more, and has 
done much to spoil a novel that ought to have 
been more than ordinarily good. The appearance of 
the forgotten first wife in the midst of the Sunday- 
school festivities in which Mr. Lambert Curgenven 
is playing the part of host, and the almost in- 
stantaneous suicide of that unfortunate gentleman, 
form a dramatic prelude to the tale. But when Mr. 
Physic, the rascally lawyer, the Reverend James 
Pamphlet, the imbecile clergyman whose imbecility 
is in due time to be rewarded with an Archdeaconry, 
and Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven, whose marriage 
is shown to have been a fraud by the appearance of 
her predecessor, take up the burden of the tale, we 
sink to mere melodrama. The first wife, whose re- 
appearance has been attended by such terrible 
consequences, is a sweet and blameless creature, 
who ,wishes to harm no one; but she becomes 
the victim of the traditional female snob, who 
engages her as governess and bullies her with 
a wholehearted intensity worthy of the stage 
of the Adelphi. It is this wronged and innocent 
woman who eventually solves the difficulties of the 
plot by shooting Lawyer Physic. Mr. Baring-Gould 
will have to reconcile this act on the part of his 
heroine with the character for gentleness and for- 
bearance which he has given her. To us she seems 
an impossible woman. But, with all its faults, “ Mrs. 
Curgenven of Curgenven” is thoroughly readable, 
whilst anyone who happens to cherish a feeling of 
dislike towards the clergy of the English Church will 
find an endless fund of enjoyment in its perusal. 


THREE CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

THe Oreste1a OF /Escuytvs. Translated into English Prose by Lewis 

Campbell. With an Introduction, London: Methuen & Co. 
Cicero DE OraTtorr. Book I. Translated, with an Introduction, by 

E. N. P. Moor, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 
Tue Ener or Viren. Books I.—VI. Translated into English Verse 

by James Rhoades. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
“Havine already published an ‘Auschylus’ in English verse,” 
says Mr. Campbell in his preface, “ I should probably not have 
made the present attempt had it not been demanded of me.” But 
when he was asked he did not like to refuse; and prose (he 
adds) at least has the advantage of keeping closer than verse to 
the words. That doubtless is so, and the closeness with which 
Mr. Campbell has kept to the words will often raise a smile. In 
fact this version, though an admirable “ crib,” and as scholarly 
as might be expected from the distinguished professorial career 
of its author, is not by any means adapted for the mere English 
reader, innocent of Greek but desirous of attaining to some ap- 
preciation of the majesty of the Aischylwan drama. Such a 
reader wholly fails to obtain from this rather bold “ construe ” 
any adequate appreciation (for instance) of the marvellous scene 
in the “ Agamemnon” in which Cassandra appears. Students 
of the Greek text have learnt to recognise the Chorus’ sincere 
but commonplace and inadequate sympathy, and Clytzemnestra’s 
wonderfully natural exhibition of the hardness of a great lady 
towards an inferior of her own sex, with her perfunctory con- 
solations and her final exclamation—‘ Now I have done every- 
thing for you that can be expected”—of which Mr. Camp- 
bell’s literalness rather misses the full force. They can see 
how admirable a background these commonplace sentiments 
make for Cassandra’s terrified figure—* like a wild thing just 
caught ”’— and her majestic prophecy of doom which startles 
the Argive elders out of their bourgeois calm. But the spirit 
of the scene has wholly evaporated in this version. It is, of 
course, a much more serious matter to present a Greek dramatist 
in an English prose dress than a Greek epic poet: we doubt, 
indeed, if the result of the former process can ever be anything 
but a “crib.” But seeing that this book is educational rather 





than literary in its aim, there is an important omission in the 
introduction. As a presentation of the wsthetie side of the plays 
dealt with, it is satisfactory enough. But the real interest of 
the Eumenides is partly political, partly anthropological. It is 
a defence of the Areopagus against the reforming party at 
Athens. It has an important bearing on the early history of 
marriage and kinship. Mr. Campbell does not touch the former 
aspect at all, and makes but the barest reference to the latter. 

It is a good deal easier to turn the flowing periods of Cicero 
into English prose than the gorgeous and overloaded poetry of 
Aisechylus. Mr. E, N. P. Moor has produced a readable trans- 
lation, and the fact that he was a Balliol scholar, and is a 
Clifton master, affords an adequate guarantee of its accuracy. 

A translation of the ‘ned into English verse must in the 
nature of things be viewed mainly as an exercise. Mr. Rhoades 
modestly says that his task is essentially a thankless one, but con- 
siders that it is worth while to try, nevertheless, keeping in view 
more than some of his predecessors have done the literal meaning 
of the original. We think his efforts have been attended with a 
considerable measure of success. Now and then, we must con- 
fess, we find a line which somehow seems to drag ; but we think 
exactitude is the first duty of a translator, and we cannot deny 
that he has managed to preserve something of the evanescent 
spirit of the original. Of course this book is not so much 
educational as literary and artistic. Still, for educational 
purposes we had rather work with a book of this kind than with 
Mr. Campbell’s prose translation of Auschylus. There are some 
strikingly happy renderings, and at any rate the language is that 
of a poet, pe has no reminiscence of the peculiar dialect of 
English that is only found in translations from the classics. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Dr. W11Lson writes about “ Drunkenness ” from the standpoint 
of a medical specialist who regards it, in the main, as a nervous 
disease. No attempt is made, however, in this timely contri- 
bution to the “Social Science Series,” to explain away the 
drunkard’s vice or to lessen its ethical significance. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Dr. Wilson is not anxious to abolish the 
restrictions and penalties which at present follow such habits. 
On the contrary, he asserts, in so many words, that if it is 
possible to show that depraved character and perverted conduct 
are the outcome of self-imposed nervous impairments, then the 
ease for more drastic treatment, rather than for less, has been 
established. “If, in our study of causation, we find that the 
drunkard is so by reason of an ill-organised constitution, that is 
all the more reason why we should surround him with the 
strongest possible barriers against excess, and the highest 
incentives to self-control.” There is ground, however, for the 
plea which is urged in these pages that whilst justice and 
society may render it imperative that our treatment of the 
drunkard should be severe, it is only fair to himself that it should 
also be appropriate. Dr. Wilson, who appears to be, in the best 
sense of the word, a philanthropist as well as a physician, has 
busied himself to discover what are the best methods of 
dealing with such cases, and this sensible book may be said 
to give the results of wide experience and careful research. 
The drunkard is an object-lesson, and as a warning, we are re- 
minded, has proved an ineffectual barrier to excess. In this 
direction prevention is not only better, but more easy than cure, 
and a study of its wtiology throws into painful relief the reasons 
which exist for despair in many cases. In dealing with the 
therapeutics of the subject, Dr. Wilson lays significant stress 
on the morai treatment of the patient, and he does so because 
he regards drunkenness as being after all a reduction of mental 
capacity due to deterioration of the tissues of the brain. Social 
reformers will find not a little that is worthy of serious 
consideration in Dr. Wilson’s sketch of the working of 
restorative homes under a Habitual Drunkards Act. These 
practical proposals have been suggested by the author’s own 
attempts to grapple in special cases with the evil, and we com- 
mend them because they are written by an expert, who is con- 
vinced that the cure of a large number of patients is quite 
hopeless until compulsory treatment is made legal. 

Miss Bickersteth recently accompanied her father, the 
Bishop of Exeter, on a visit to her brother, the Bishop of Japan, 
and sie has just given the world a genial book based on her 
personal impressions of places and people in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. “ Japan, as We Saw It,” is merely a brightly 





* DrunkENNESS, By George R, Wilson, M.B.,C.M. ‘Social ScienceSeries.” 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Crown 8vo, (2s. 6d.) 

Japan, as WE Saw Ir. By M. Bickersteth. With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Exeter. Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co, Demy 8vo, (21s.) 

Tue Nests anp Eacs or Britisn Brrp3: WHEN aND WHERE TO FIND 
Tuem. Being a Handbook to the Oology of the British Islands, by 
Charles Dixon, Author of ‘‘ Rural Bird Life,” etc., ete. London: 
Chapman & Hall. Crown 8vo. 

Man or Beast: Srupres iy Unnaturat History. By Edward A. 
Morton. Illustration by A. J. Finberg. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. Crown 8vo, _ 

Wituiam Kitcuen Parker, F.R.S. A Biographical Sketch by his Son, 
T. Jeffery Parker. Portrait. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Crown 8vo, (4s, net.) 
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written, unaffected, and earnest narrative ; but though its general 
structure is slight, the record shows, in one direction at least, 
special knowledge. Enough has been written of late about the 
quaint and droll aspects of Japanese life as seen from the point 
of view of the man in the street. After all, the ordinary globe- 
trotter has his limitations, especially in the East, and after 
reading these pages we have come to the conclusion that a good 
many men have seen less than one woman, so far as the social 
habits and customs of the more exclusive classes in Japan are 
concerned. It is difficult to believe that it is still only a quarter 
of a century since the feudalism of seven centuries in Japan 
suddenly collapsed, for since then Western ideas have, in certain 
directions, positively run riot amidst a singularly impressionable 
and quick-witted race. The Church Missionary Society, as far 
back as 1869, established an outpost in Japan, and since then 
the sphere of its missionary enterprise has widened to a 
remarkable extent amongst the forty million inhabitants of the 
Mikado’s Empire. Truth to tell, much of this book is con- 
cerned with missionary work in the East, and we doubt not that 
less enthusiastic persons than Miss Bickersteth would be in- 
clined to question the glowing forecasts of the book. The 
Bishop of Exeter contributes a preface to the volume, from 
which we gather that he is quite as optimistic as his daughter 
in regard to the religious outlook, though it is only fair to add 
that the sinister influences which are at work amongst the 
people, and which make neither for the old religion nor the new, 
are by no means ignored. Perhaps the chief interest of the 
book consists in the fact that it gives a curiously detailed and 
vivid deseription of phases of Japanese society which the 
ordinary tourist has little opportunity of understanding. Her 
brother’s position in the country was, of course, a passport to 
the best native society, and this cireumstance lends additional 
interest to the pages in the book which describe the manners 
and customs which prevail amongst the more cultured and 
leisured classes of the community. It is amusing to find a 
local paper in Kiushiu describing an English prelate as ‘* Mr. 
Exeter, Bishop of Cambridge, accompanied by Mrs. Devon- 
shire "—a delightful confusion of diocese, university, wife, and 
county. 

Mr. Charles Dixon appears to have been a robber of “ The 
Nests of British Birds” from his youth up; indeed, in the art- 
less confidence of the preface, he confesses that his sins of 
commission in this direction began at the tender age of ten. 
Other people, looking back on their boyhood, must plead guilty 
to similar acts of trespass and ravage, but only here and there 
ean a man be found with whom this form of original sin has 
grown chronic. The man of mature age who robs birds’ nests 
is bound to explain the reason for so abnormal a survival of 
youthful indiscretion, for there are certain follies which have a 
peculiarly ugly look when the period of adolescence is left 
behind. The naturalist, however, whatever the birds may think 
of him, is a privileged person, and no student of ornithology will 
wish to stay his hand. Banter apart, Mr. Charles Dixon has 
written an admirable manual—the outcome of the personal 
observation and patient rescarch of many years spent.amid rural 
surroundings. Although he declares that, with very few 
exceptions, he has taken with his own hands nests and eggs of 
all our British species, his aim in the treatise is “ not to en- 
courage the indiscriminate collecting of these beautiful objects 
from the promptings of.a mere bric-i-brac mania.” Jn other 
words, the appeal is to the naturalist in general, and to the lover 
of birds in particular, and we know of no book of similar compass 
which gives more explicit information concerning the habitat of 
British birds, their breeding habits, and what Mr. Dixon some- 
what awkwardly terms the range of the “colouration” and 
measurement of their eggs. Everywhere the book displays 
close acquaintance with the characteristics of wild life in the 
woods and hedgerows, and, obdurate birdnesting notwithstanding, 
there is real sympathy in these chapters for those shy minstrels 
of the country-side, our feathered friends. 

A different book altogether is ‘“ Man or Beast,” a group of 
silly chapters supposed to represent studies in what Mr. Morton 
is pleased to call “* unnatural history.” We are reminded in an 
iutroduction to the volume by Mr. Zangwill that in the oldea 
days a few wise men overheard the talk of and reported the 
conversation of animals commonly supposed to be dumb; _ but 
Solomon and A®sop, Phedrus, and even La Fontaine, long ago 
departed this life, and carried their secret with them. Anyhow, 
the stale expedient of finding the human counterpart to this or 
that member of the brute creation hardly prospers in Mr. 
Morton’s hand, and his laboured witticisms defeat their own end, 
for what little interest there is in them at the start has a trick 
of disappearing under constant repetition. 

The relative as biographer is usually—but by no means 
always—a person to be avoided, for his task is apt to run away 
with him in the direction of lavish and eneiiien! eulogy. This 
is not the fault of Mr. Jeffery Parker’s modest, suave, and ably 
written monograph on his father, the late Hunterian Professor 
of Anatomy in the College of Surgeons. The little book gives 
a vivid and at the same time a just picture of “ William Kitchen 
Parker, F.R.S.”—a man who led a beautiful life and did an 
important work in his own department of scientific research. 
Professor Kitchen Parker, in his quiet but glowing enthusiasm 





for science, as well as in his simple but deeply religious character, 
reminds us of Michael Faraday ; and in other respects there were 
points of similarity between the two men. There are some slight 
reminiscences of Professor Parker by Dr. Huxley in the volume, 
and they serve to throw into relief the intellectual gifts, the 
winning disposition, and the dignified simplicity of a nature in 
which the “genius of an artist struggled with that of a 
philosopher.” Dr. Huxley declares that just as Shelley wrote 
poetry for poets, so Parker wrote anatomy for anatomists. 
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